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The  Committee  on  Medical  Literature,  in  respectfully  present- 
ing their  Keport,  beg  leave  to  premise,  that,  in  attempting  to  dis- 
charge the  full  duty  their  appointment  involves,  they  have  met 
with  some  degree  of  embarrassment. 

The  standing  rule  under  which  the  Committee  acts,  requires  that 
there  shall  be  presented  “an  annual  report  on  the  general  character 
of  the  periodical  medical  publications  of  the  United  States,  in 
reference  to  the  more  important  articles  therein  presented  to  the 
profession,  on  original  American  medical  publications,  on  medical 
compilations  and  compends  by  American  writers,  on  American  re- 
prints of  foreign  medical  works,  and  on  all  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  for  encouraging  and  maintaining  a national 
literature  of  our  own.” 

For  the  year  preceding  the  one  just  passed,  no  report  was  made 
on  this  subject,  and  the  Committee  which  reported  in  1856  was 
appointed  two  years  previously,  and,  as  they  state,  from  not  hav- 
ing access  to  full  files  of  medical  periodicals,  no  attempts  were 
made  to  give  an  account  of  “the  more  important  articles  therein 
presented  to  the  profession.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  such  annual 
summary  as  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  this  clause  in  the 
regulations,  has  not  been  presented  for  the  last  four  years. 

Your  present  Committee,  doubting  their  obligations,  if  not  their 
right,  to  go  so  far  beyond  the  period  for  which  they  were  appointed 
as  would  be  required  to  supply  this  deficiency,  decline  to  undertake 
the  task  of  gathering  around  them,  as  would  be  necessary,  some 
fourteen  hundred  numbers  of  medical  journals,  and  so  examining 
their  multifarious  contents  as  to  point  out  with  proper  discrimina- 
tion such  articles  as  are  “more  important,”  and  as  might  be  judged 
worthy  of  special  recognition  by  this  body. 

As  to  designate,  for  permanent  record  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association,  the  leading  articles  in  the  journals  of  one  year  out  of 
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four,  would  give  to  the  future  but  an  imperfect,  if  not  a distorted 
and  unjust  historical  view  of  the  subject,  your  Committee  will  con- 
tent themselves  with  a discussion  of  the  “general  character  of  the 
periodical  medical  publications  of  the  United  States,”  referring  to 
particulars  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  general 
views. 

Another  source  of  embarrassment  has  existed  in  the  Committee’s 
not  being  in  possession  of  all  of  the  original  medical  works  pub- 
lished during  the  two  years  which  their  report  assumes  to  cover, 
and  in  the  fact  of  some  of  these  works  coming  under  their  notice 
at  a period  too  late  for  a thorough  examination,  and,  amidst  the 
various  other  engagements  of  the  chairman,  for  the  formation  of  a 
deliberate  and  independent  opinion  of  their  merits. 

But  an  embarrassment  of  another  character  is  felt  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  portion  of  the  Committee’s  duty  which  requires 
a discussion  of  “all  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for 
encouraging  and  maintaining  a national  medical  literature  of  our 
own,”  arising  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  subject  has  already 
been  so  fully  dwelt  upon  by  former  committees.  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  surprising  that  a degree  of  misgiving  is  felt,  when 
entering  upon  a specific  and  limited  field,  so  thoroughly  traversed 
by  such  men  as  Holmes,  Harrison,  Stille,  Eeyborn,  Davis,  Gross  and 
Breckenridge,  all  sketching  with  their  graphic  pens  nearly  every 
aspect  of  its  various  landscapes.  If  your  Committee,  from  their 
particular  stand-point,  shall  reproduce  some  of  the  same  features 
of  these  scenes — the  necessity  of  the  case — the  importance  of  such 
features  to  the  general  picture  must  be  their  apology.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  earlier  reports  were  made, 
render  it  not  improper  that  some  thoughts  similar  to  those  already 
expressed,  should  now  be  presented  to  the  Association  and  the 
profession. 

In  examining  the^  periodical  literature  of  the  country  in  refer- 
ence to  this  report — in  bringing  under  review  its  accumulated 
stores — in  reading  with  care  some  of  the  many  specimens  of  the 
well-digested  and  valuable  articles  found  in  the  thirty  medical 
journals  at  present  published,  and  comparing  this  literature  of  the 
present  with  the  past,  your  Committee  have  been  impressed  with 
its  improving  character,  its  abundance,  its  variety,  and  its  general 
richness  and  excellence. 

As  no  nation  has  so  great  a proportional  number  and  so  large  a 
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circulation  of  newspapers  and  literary  magazines  as  our  own,  so 
none  has  so  large  a number  and  so  wide  a circulation  of  medical 
periodicals.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a profusion— a 
positive  excess — of  these  periodicals ; that  because  of  their  great 
number  and  the  consequent  deficiency  of  patronage  to  each,  their 
general  quality  is  of  a lower  grade  than  though  fewer  existed. 

That  there  are  more  journals  in  the  country  than  receive  a re- 
munerative support  is  true ; that  very  few  receive  an  income  en- 
abling their  proprietors  to  pay  for  contributions,  and  that  perhaps 
none  can  offer  pecuniary  inducements  for  an  editor  of  proper 
qualifications  to  devote  the  entire,  or  even  more  than  a small  pro- 
portion of  his  time  to  the  performance  of  editorial  labors,  is  also 
true;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  circumstances  tend  to 
depreciate  the  quality  of  the  journals.  But  there  are  advantages 
in  the  large  number  and  diffused  localization  of  these  journals, 
which  more  than  compensate  for  such  defects  in  their  average 
■quality  as  the  greater  number  may  induce. 

Inexperienced  and  modest  writers  are  much  more  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  journals  in  their  own  neighborhoods  which  encourage 
home  productions,  than  to  those  at  a distance,  whose  abundant 
literary  supplies  may  induce  them  to  repel  unpolished  contribu- 
tions. By  means  of  the  local  journals  many  gems  of  truth  are 
brought  to  the  light  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  in  their 
native  mines — more  facts  from  a greater  variety  of  sources  are 
poured  into  the  common  storehouse  of  knowledge — more  materials 
for  arriving  at  just  conclusions  are  rendered  accessible,  and  prac- 
tical deductions  and  philosophical  generalizations  are  thus  rendered 
more  valuable.  Besides,  a greater  number  of  writers  are  thus 
brought  out  and  cultivated,  local  emulation  is  excited,  the  more 
careful  observation  of  facts  and  the  more  systematic  recording  of 
experiences  are  induced,  and  the  masses  of  the  profession  are 
awakened  and  improved.  Practitioners  in  the  rural  districts,  away 
from  the  great  centres  of  medical  knowledge  and  the  higher  and 
more  intimate  professional  associations,  need,  in  their  comparative 
isolation,  the  influence  of  these  aids.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  by  these  means  not  only  the  quantity  of  our  literature  will  be 
increased,  but  its  quality  in  the  higher  walks  will  ultimately  be 
improved. 

It  is  by  no  means  a matter  of  slight  importance  to  our  litera- 
ture, that  country  practitioners  be  induced  to  write.  "While 
appreciating  the  advantages  which  a residence  in  a large  city. 
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amidst  libraries,  hospitals,  and  well-organized  medical  societies 
affords,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  original  thought  is  usually 
best  cultivated  in  comparative  solitude ; and  in  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  though  books  are  fewer,  they  are  often  more  profoundly 
studied  than  amidst  the  distracting  bustle  of  a town ; and  as  matter 
of  fact,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  ablest  produc- 
tions which  grace  our  literature  have  emanated  from  men  remote 
from  cities.  When,  in  addition,  it  is  considered  how  much  the 
numbers  of  physicians  without  the  great  centres  exceed  those 
within,  the  importance  of  their  improvement  will  not  be  slightly 
rated. 

In  view  of  all  the  influences  of  local  journals,  your  Committee 
are  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  receive  all  the  encouragement 
this  Association  is  able  to  bestow,  as  thereby  the  interests  of  the 
whole  profession  will  be  advanced. 

But  there  are  defects  belonging  to  our  periodical  literature  which 
it  should  be  our  purpose  to  point  out  and  correct.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  matter  of  medical  journals  very  properly  consists  of 
descriptions  of  particular  forms  of  disease,  or  of  individual  cases 
coming  under  the  observation  of  the  writers.  The  journals,  indeed, 
have  no  more  legitimate  or  important  functions  than  those  of 
spreading  before  the  profession  such  descriptions  from  the  various 
localities  in  our  extended  country,  where  so  many  varieties  of  dis- 
eases prevail.  In  order  to  give  these  descriptions  their  highest 
value,  the  phenomena  and  surrounding  conditions  must  be  re- 
lated with  much  more  minuteness,  definiteness  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  detail,  than  is  at  present  usual.  Not  only  should  the 
precise  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  influence  which 
different  modes  and  items  of  treatment  have  upon  it  be  distinctly 
stated,  but  often  the  climate,  season,  and  medical  topography  of 
the  place — the  occupation,  customs,  peculiarities,  and  all  the  im- 
portant conditions  of  the  patient  should  be  specifically  set  forth; 
and  as  results  are  so  often  attributed  to  circumstances  which  bear 
no  causal  relation  to  them,  the  most  careful  comparisons  should  be 
instituted,  and  the  greatest  discrimination  exercised ; and  as  obser- 
vation of  many  cases  can  alone  correct  erroneous  conclusions  drawn 
from  accidental  modifications  of  a few,  the  largest  numbers  possible 
should  in  all  accounts  be  included.  Meagreness,  vagueness,  or 
obscurity  on  any  essential  point,  will  seriously  impair,  if  not  com- 
pletely destroy  the  value  of  these  descriptions.  Complaints  of 
imperfections  in  the  respects  referred  to,  are  of  a standing  charac- 
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ter,  and  have  been  very  forcibly  presented  by  former  committees ; 
and  although  improvement  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  features  of 
our  literature  is  apparent,  marking  a corresponding  advancement 
in  the  cultivation  and  intelligence  of  the  profession,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  science  itself,  yet  the  grounds  for  these  com- 
plaints are  still  so  great,  as  to  call  for  reiterated  expressions,  and 
for  continued  efforts  towards  their  removal.  Based,  as  such  faults 
commonly  are,  upon  an  imperfect  general  and  professional  educa- 
tion, and  accompanied  by  a vagueness  of  thought  and  a defective 
appreciation  of  the  features  which  in  each  case  should  be  observed 
and  recorded,  your  Committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  little  influence 
these  statements  will  have  upon  the  great  body  of  those  who  need 
the  admonition ; and  they  are  also  aware  that  decided  and  perma- 
nent improvement  in  these  as  in  other  respects,  must  depend  upon 
the  operation  of  those  slower  causes,  which,  commencing  with  the 
primary  school,  shall  follow  the  student  in  his  course  through  the 
academy,  the  literary  and  professional  colleges,  and  through  his 
maturer  hospital  and  other  clinical  studies,  presenting  him  to  the 
world  a scientific,  a cultivated,  and  in  every  sense  an  accomplished 
physician;  and,  after  fully  entering  the  profession,  improvement 
must  depend  upon  the  operation  of  those  other  causes,  which,  in- 
ducing to,  and  accompanying  associations  with  others,  stimulating 
to  continual  study,  to  careful  observation,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
the  pen,  shall  keep  the  aspiring  physician  to  the  advancing  steps 
in  the  march  of  progress. 

But  a high  degree  of  general  perfection  is  not  yet  attained,  and 
too  much  must  not  be  required  in  articles,  before  admission  into 
journals.  "While  editors  should  exercise  a proper  power  of  rejec- 
tion, they  should  not  too  readily  discourage  beginning  efforts,  as 
in  so  doing  they  may  nip  a bud  which  would  otherwise  soon  ex- 
pand into  a flower,  and  ultimately  produce  the  most  wholesome 
fruit.  Excrescences  may  sometimes  be  trimmed  away,  thorns  may 
be  removed,  a proper  direction  given  to  distorted  shoots,  but  the 
true  bud  of  promise  should  be  carefully  preserved.  The  imper- 
fections of  youth  and  inexperience  must  ever  be  endured.  The 
child  should  not  be  discouraged  when  taking  his  first  tottering  steps, 
or  when  lisping  his  first  broken  sentences ; and  if  the  first  efforts 
of  writers  are  repressed  because  of  their  imperfections — if  no  arti- 
cles are  received  which  have  not  attained  to  a high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, our  periodical  literature  will  become  meagre  indeed.  Under 
a too  rigid  system  of  rejections,  few  writers  would  ever  attain  to 
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any  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  perfection,  as  few  in  active 
life  will  practise  composition  for  the  mere  purpose  of  improvement 
in  the  art.  In  our  present  condition  nothing  is  perfect,  and  great 
reforms  are  not  speedily  effected.  "We  should  be  indulgent  and 
hopeful  when  improvement  is  progressive,  though  that  improve- 
ment be  slow. 

Another  class  of  articles,  in  medical  journals,  are  occupied  with 
the  expression  of  opinions  on  various  theoretical,  scientific,  and 
practical  subjects.  Affording  expression  of  such  opinions  is  also  a 
proper  function  of  these  periodicals.  Novel  views  are  thus  often 
suggested,  and  are  presented  to  the  profession  for  what  they  are 
worth — some,  to  be  sure,  furnishing  only  the  most  feeble  and 
temporary  glimmer,  while  others  shine  on  with  steady  lustre,  be- 
coming fixed  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  truth.  While  too  great  license 
of  crude  speculation  should  be  discouraged,  a large  degree  of  liberty 
in  these  expressions  may  with  propriety  be  allowed.  Still,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  facts  are  ever  more  valuable  than  opinions, 
and  that  a series  of  well  devised  and  carefully  executed  experi- 
ments, are  vastly  more  valuable  than  any  succession  of  hypothetical 
speculations,  however  ingeniously  conceived  or  happily  expressed. 

As  an  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  profession  and  the  science, 
the  tendency  in  original  writing  now  is,  to  the  presentation  of  dis- 
tinctly defined  and  well  ascertained  facts,  and  to  specific  inquiries 
into  their  causes  and  significance,  rather  than  to  the  expression  of 
vague  opinions,  or  the  indulgence  in  abstruse  processes  of  a priori 
reasoning.  While  it  is  admitted  that  sound  reasoning  from  facts 
tends  to  the  clearer  perception  and  firmer  establishment  of  truth, 
attempts  to  reason  without  facts  can  only  lead  to  confusion  and 
error.  The  many  systems  of  false  doctrines,  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  have  had  their  origin  in  attempted  reasonings  without  a 
proper  basis  of  demonstrated  facts. 

In  many  journals  of  late,  both  European  and  American,  clinical 
lectures,  first  delivered  to  medical  students,  have  been  published. 
When  clear,  discriminative,  and  practical,  as  such  lectures  usually 
are,  no  more  useful  matter  finds  access  to  the  pages  of  these  pe- 
riodicals. Physicians  and  surgeons  in  active  practice  need  occa- 
sionally to  have  their  minds  refreshed  on  elementary  principles,  as 
well  as  to  be  briefly  informed  of  the  latest  opinions  and  discoveries 
in  pathology,  of  the  best  processes  of  diagnosis,  and  of  the  most 
scientific  and  successful  methods  of  treatment.  Clinical  lectures, 
delivered  by  competent  teachers  to  advanced  medical  students, 
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serve  in  an  eminent  degree  all  these  purposes,  and  their  publication 
in  journals  should  be  encouraged,  as  adding  to  the  value  of  our 
periodical  literature. 

The  style  of  the  contributions  to  our  medical  journals,  though 
in  many  instances  very  far  from  perfection,  is  however  constantly 
improving,  and  in  the  main  may  be  considered  as  highly  respect- 
able. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  a good  style  for  medical  as  for  other 
scientific  productions,  are  brevity  and  perspicuity.  In  this  variety 
of  composition,  excess  of  ornament  is  peculiarly  out  of  place,  and 
is  seldom  met  with  in  our  medical  periodicals.  No  fault  of  style 
is  more  offensive  than  that  which  attempts  to  communicate  what 
should  be  said  “plainly  and  decently”  in  inflated,  affected  language; 
and  a profuse  use  of  newly-coined,  or  foreign  words,  is  decidedly 
objectionable.  As  new  facts  are  constantly  brought  to  light  in  the 
rapid  advancement  of  the  science — as  objects  or  conditions  not 
before  observed,  or  processes  not  before  witnessed  become  known, 
new  names  and  new  phrases  are  often  required  to  represent  and 
express  them ; still,  those  writers  find  the  most  pleased  and  willing 
readers  who  make  the  least  use  of  novel  and  technical  words,  or  of 
unusual  phraseology.  Plain,  practical  men  (and  the  great  body  of 
physicians  are  such)  are  disgusted  with  a profusion  of  learned 
terms  belonging  to  other  languages;  and  it  is  alike  an  evidence  of 
good  sense,  and  real,  not  affected  learning,  to  make  use  of  language 
the  simplest  and  most  generally  understood,  which  will  convey  the 
precise  meaning  intended. 

Occasionally,  though  very  seldom,  articles  are  found  in  our  jour- 
nals in  which  all  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  many  of  grammar,  are  dis- 
regarded ; and  more  frequently  the  errors  of  the  press,  which  cause 
the  writer  to  utter  absurdities  the  furthest  from  his  intentions,  re- 
main uncorrected.  Considering  the  extreme  annoyance  to  writers 
which  these  blunders  produce,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  conveying 
false  impressions  to  readers,  they  cannot  be  too  scrupulously 
avoided ; but  those  who  have  had  much  experience  with  types  and 
printers  will  be  inclined  to  treat  leniently  those  conductors  of  jour- 
nals whose  editorial  income  will  not  justify  the  employment  of 
professional  proof-readers,  who  are  necessarily  much  occupied  with 
other  pursuits,  and  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  they  can  afford 
to  bestow,  are  annoyed  more  than  mere  readers  can  be,  by  discover- 
ing too  late  these  unseemly  blemishes  which  had  escaped  them 
before,  or  by  finding  the  errors  they  had  marked  in  the  proof,  it 
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may  be  more  than  once,  still  staring  them  in  the  face.  Of  no  good 
thing  is  constant  vigilance  more  emphatically  the  price,  than  of 
presenting  the  pages  of  a professional  journal,  abounding  in  unfa- 
miliar proper  names,  and  technical,  often  foreign  terms,  free  from 
errors.  It  seems  due  to  the  unfortunate  editors  of  medical  journals, 
insufficiently  sustained,  that  thus  much  should  be  said  to  render 
their  position  in  this  respect  appreciated. 

The  selections  in  our  journals  are  for  the  most  part  judiciously 
made,  and  if  many  of  them  contain  the  same  articles,  it  is  only  an 
evidence  that  different  members  of  the  editorial  fraternity  have 
similar  appreciations  of  what  is  most  valuable  to  their  readers. 
As  few  physicians  take  more  than  one  or  two  journals,  this  cir- 
cumstance should  not  be  a subject  of  complaint. 

In  some  of  our  journals,  translations  of  important  articles  from 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  are  found,  serving  for  the  highest 
instruction  in  science ; and  many  of  these  articles  may  be  regarded 
as  models  in  the  art  of  composition.  As  comparatively  few  physi- 
cians have  access  to  these  foreign  journals,  or  possess  a knowledge 
of  their  languages,  this  species  of  literary  labor  should  be  encou- 
raged. 

In  most  of  the  journals  a collection  of  brevities  are  made — an 
accumulation  of  scientific  and  practical  items,  constituting  a depart- 
ment not  the  least  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  busy  practitioner ; 
and  occasionally  summaries  of  current  medical  intelligence  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  are  found,  serving  usefully  in  keeping 
physicians  interested  in  the  affairs  of  their  profession. 

The  spirit  manifested  in  the  editorial  departments  of  our  journals 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  liberal,  honorable,  courteous,  and  just;  and 
the  feelings  of  fraternity  are  generally  cordial  and  warm.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  must  be  expected  occasionally  to  exist,  and  difier- 
ent  interests  will  sometimes  come  in  collision ; and  while  this  is 
the  case,  the  imperfections  of  our  common  nature  will  be  likely  to 
produce  some  unpleasant  results ; but  the  bond  of  union,  produced 
by  an  interest  in  a common  cause,  and  that  cause  so  noble  as  the 
advancement  of  a great  and  benevolent  profession,  should  certainly, 
as  it  usually  does,  smooth  down  asperities,  and  preserve  that 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  ever  should  exist  between  gentlemen 
and  brethren. 

From  the  contentions  existing  between  the  different  portions  of 
our  common  country,  and  which  have  so  deeply  affected  the  politi- 
cal, the  religious,  and  the  literary  periodicals,  the  medical  journals. 
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with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  kept  aloof;  and  it  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  this  portion  of  the  press,  combined 
with  the  harmonizing  power  of  this  Association,  may  ever  be 
exerted  for  the  promotion  of  union  both  of  hearts  and  states. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  in  a literary  point  of  view  the  cri- 
tical department  of  journalism  holds  the  first  rank,  while  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  labor  of  this  department  is  often  the  most 
imperfectly  performed.  Occasionally  an  able  review  will  be  met 
with,  giving  a clear  and  faithful  account  of  a work  in  hand,  accom- 
panied with  judicious  comments,  showing  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  books ; but  too 
often  the  place  of  critical  reviews  is  taken  by  the  most  meagre 
“ notices,”  couched  in  language  at  once  stereotyped  and  vague,  and 
sometimes  betraying  the  profoundest  ignorance,  both  of  the  work 
and  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  These  notices,  though  sometimes 
flippant  and  censorious,  tending  to  do  injustice  to  authors  by  their 
misplaced  severity,  usually  consist  of  the  honeyed  words  of  com- 
mon-place eulogy,  which,  according  as  it  is  understood,  may 
do  injustice  to  either  authors  or  readers.  In  some  instances,  in 
looking  over  the  accounts  of  the  same  work  in  several  journals, 
the  most  opposite  statements  will  be  found.  In  such  cases,  all  can- 
not be  right,  and  unfortunately  the  standing  of  the  respective  jour- 
nals does  not  always  indicate  which  is  to  be  regarded.  Still  there 
is  usually  a similarity  of  language  used,  not  only  in  different  jour- 
nals, respecting  one  book,  but  in  most  of  the  journals,  respecting 
all  books  “placed  by  the  politeness  of  the  publisher  on  our  table.” 
The  types  which  shadow  forth  such  expressions  as  “No  physician’s 
library  can  be  complete  without  it,”  “It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  student  and  practitioner,”  &c.,  might  be  supposed  never  to 
be  distributed.  In  stating  these  facts,  it  is  by  no  means  intended 
to  pass  a general  sentence  of  condemnation  on  editors  of  journals. 
In  all  this,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a disposition  to  do  injustice 
either  to  authors  and  publishers  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  reading 
profession  on  the  other.  There  are  causes,  aside  from  any  corrupt 
motive,  or  even  from  indifference,  which  almost  of  necessity  pro- 
duce these  results.  To  read  carefully  the  works  on  different  sub- 
jects, which  make  their  appearance  in  such  quick  succession  from 
the  medical  press — to  compare  them  with  similar  works  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past,  so  as  to  give  an  intelligent  and  valuable  eritical 
opinion  respecting  them,  is  no  trifling  task ; and  no  man,  even  the 
ablest  and  most  learned,  with  the  pressure  of  a large  practice,  and 
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perhaps  other  studies  and  duties  upon  him,  can  command  the  time 
to  perform  this  task,  especially  with  that  promptness  which  publish- 
ers require.  Hence,  the  labor  must  be  intrusted  to  other  hands ; or 
the  title  page  and  table  of  contents  read,  an  examination,  perhaps, 
made  of  a single  chapter,  and  a vague  commendatory  notice  given. 
An  able  and  judicious  friend,  accustomed  to  write,  and  having  the 
time  or  disposition  to  review  thoroughly,  without  compensation, 
any  newly  published  work,  is  not  at  the  elbow  of  every  editor  of  a 
medical  journal.  If  the  labor  be  undertaken  by  “a  young  friend 
at  leisure,”  neither  learned,  able,  judicious,  or  accustomed  to  write, 
the  notice  will  probably  be  of  that  valueless  character  complained 
of.  The  plan  of  superficial  examination  is  usually  resorted  to,  and 
the  accustomed  praise  is  bestowed.  If  a notice  must  be  speedily 
given,  this  is  the  only  practieable  course ; for  no  one  can  think  it 
right,  even  if  it  were  not  inexpedient,  to  condemn  a work  unread, 
either  positively  or  with  “ faint  praise.”  The  evil  referred  to  will 
not  be  fully  corrected  until  eaeh  journal  has  sueh  a list  of  paying 
subscribers  as  will  justify  the  disbursement  of  money  for  literary 
labor. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  those  eonducting  medi- 
cal journals,  that  as  their  duties  as  critics  are  the  highest,  so  none 
of  their  efforts  will  so  much  influence  the  character  of  our  literature 
as  those  expended  in  this  department. 

The  duties  of  the  critic  have  been  justly  said  “ to  resemble  those 
of  the  judicial  station,  and  for  their  proper  performance  demand  a 
high  degree  of  those  qualities  which  all  men  regard  as  indispensable 
to  the  expounders  of  the  law.”*  He  should  be  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  the  work  upon  which  he  sits  in  judgment ; should  be 
acquainted  with  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  its  litera- 
ture ; he  should  be  capable  of  skilfully  analyzing  thoughts  and 
arguments ; should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  substance  of 
true  logic  and  the  shadow  of  sophistry;  should  be  familiar  witk 
the  different  modes  of  expression,  and  have  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  language ; and  he  should  have  the  independence 
to  dispense  his  opinions  like  the  administrator  of  justice,  with 
perfect  impartiality — without  fear  or  favor.  As  important  truths 
may  be  clothed  in  the  coarse  garb  of  unpolished  words,  while  fri- 
volous thoughts  or  vain  conceits  may  be  decked  in  the  tinsel 
drapery  of  a refined  rhetoric,  the  critic  should  discriminate  between 
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the  matter  and  the  style  of  the  works  he  examines.  His  gaze 
should  be  so  keen  as  to  penetrate  all  outer  vestments,  and  enable 
him  to  study  without  obstruction  the  naked  thoughts ; and  yet  he 
must  not  be  indifferent  to  language — that  receiving  his  most  un- 
qualified praise  which  presents  the  least  barrier  between  the  author’s 
ideas  and  the  reader’s  mind. 

Ilaving  regard  to  the  fostering  care  proper  to  be  bestowed  on 
literary  immaturity,  the  American  medical  critic  especially  should 
be  ready  to  recognize  merit  in  authors  yet  without  reputation; 
and  as  beautifully  said  by  a predecessor  already  quoted,  he  should 
“ with  generosity  in  praise,  and  delicacy  in  censure,  encourage  while 
he  chastens  the  aspirant  after  literary  fame.”  While  thus  aiding 
in  the  development  of  unassuming  worth,  he  should  have  no  com- 
punctions in  piercing  the  inflations  of  vanity  by  which  the  un- 
worthy sometimes  rise  to  the  altitude  of  public  favor.  By  the 
judicious  exercise  of  his  power  he  should  foster  the  good  and  weed 
away  the  faulty  in  our  literature,  yet  with  such  a gentle  care  that 
in  rooting  up  the  tares,  he  do  not  disturb  the  tender  wheat. 

The  particular  subjects  embraced  in  the  American  medical 
journals,  since  a report  of  their  contents  has  been  presented  to  this 
body,  cover  almost  the  entire  field  of  medical  science  and  art.  To 
point  out  all  the  articles  which  might  be  considered  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  would,  as  already  intimated,  require  more  time, 
labor,  and  space  than  can  be  afforded;  while  to  designate  only  a few 
would  be  invidious.  Of  such  importance  are  many  of  these  articles 
regarded,  that  scarcely  a recent  work  has  been  produced  which 
has  not  made  frequent  references  to  facts  or  opinions  contained  in 
them.  There  is  indeed  a professional  sentiment  finding  its  expres- 
sion in  the  journals,  differing,  on  many  subjects,  from  that  contained 
in  the  books — the  periodicals  being,  on  most  subjects,  decidedly  in 
advance  of  the  standard  works.  Most  discoveries  are  in  the  journals 
first  brought  to  light,  innovations  are  here  first  proclaimed,  and 
through  these  channels  of  intelligence  the  knowledge  of  improve- 
ments becomes  disseminated.  The  pages  of  the  journals,  rather 
than  the  books,  reflect  the  present  knowledge  and  opinions  of  the 
profession  as  a whole ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  senti- 
ments, thus  reflected,  mould  to  a large  extent  the  character  of  the 
more  pretentious  productions.  Facts  and  opinions  are  seldom  now 
embodied  in  the  books,  which  have  not  been  foreshadowed  in  the 
journals.  Frequently  they  undergo  a kind  of  primary  digestion  in 
these  first  receptacles,  before  being  submitted  to  the  more  perfect 
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elaboration  fitting  them  for  absorption.  At  any  rate,  wherever 
first  received,  they  must  go  through  both  processes — in  the  journals 
and  in  the  books,  before  constituting  the  flesh  and  bone  of  the 
medical  body. 

There  is  an  awakened  progressive  spirit,  and  an  ethical  and 
moral  tone  in  the  journals,  pervading  both  their  editorials  and  con- 
tributions, which,  in  taking  a survey  of  their  general  characters, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Without  an  exception,  so  far  as  ob- 
served, they  all  advocate,  and  most  of  them  with  zeal  and  ability* 
a higher  standard  of  academic  and  medical  education  for  admission 
into  the  profession ; and  they  urge  upon  their  readers  the  advantages 
of  local.  State,  and  national  associations  as  means  of  mutual  im- 
provement and  the  advancement  of  the  science.  They  all  sustain 
the  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  this  Association ; and  the  recent  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  criminal  abortions  have  exhibited  a 
moral  sentiment  worthy  of  commendation. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  medical  periodicals,  and  in  view  of 
their  character  and  importance,  your  Committee  are  constrained  to 
urge  upon  the  Association  and  the  profession  here  represented,  the 
duty  of  extending  to  them  a liberal  and  cordial  support. 

Gentlemen  of  ability,  whose  time  must  be  regarded  as  valuable, 
are  freely  bestowing  their  energies  upon  journals  which  do  not 
return  to  them  the  money  advanced  for  their  publication;  and  it  is 
believed  there  is  scarcely  a medical  journal  in  the  country  which  is 
affording  a fair  pecuniary  remuneration  to  those  who  sustain  its 
literary  interests.  The  unprecedented  cheapness  of  our  periodical 
literature  may  favor  its  circulation,  but  the  inadequate  compensation 
of  writers  of  anonymous  articles  does  not  improve  the  quality  of 
such  productions. 

If  every  physician  in  regular  standing  throughout  the  country 
took  a single  journal  and  promptly  paid  for  it  (and  no  one  should 
take  less  than  two  or  three),  the  present  number  of  these  periodicals, 
it  is  believed,  would  be  well  sustained,  and  their  quality  would  be 
much  improved.  While,  then,  a material  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  journals  would  be  a source  of  regret,  as  diminishing  the 
number  of  contributions  and  repressing  in  different  sections  the 
development  of  a local  literature,  a more  liberal  support  of  those 
that  exist  is  demanded  of  the  profession. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that,  in  the  mechanical  execution  and  general 
appearance  of  our  medical  journals,  there  is  a constant  and  gratify- 
ing improvement ; and,  considering  the  support  they  receive,  and 
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the  localities  from  which  many  of  them  are  issued,  the  profession, 
in  this  respect  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

A list  of  the  medical  journals  at  present  existing  in  the  country, 
and  known  to  the  Committee,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report. 

The  next  subject  requiring  to  be  noticed  is,  “ Original  American 
Medical  Publications.” 

Since  the  last  report  on  Medical  Literature,  presented  to  the  As- 
sociation two  years  ago,  a considerable  number  of  original  works 
on  medicine  and  collateral  subjects  have  issued  from  the  American 
press.  These  works,  though  possessing  different  degrees  of  merit, 
are,  as  a whole,  of  an  order  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  If, 
when  compared  with  the  literature  for  the  same  period  in  Europe, 
they  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  we  labor,  they  do  not  fall  so  far  below  the  foreign 
standard  as  some  European  critics  have  intimated,  and  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  feared. 

The  remark  has  been  repeated  until  it  has  become  trite,  that  our 
country,  and  especially  its  literature,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  a 
young  country,  starting  from  however  high  a point  of  civilization, 
and  containing  however  much  talent  and  cultivation,  there  are  ever 
demands  in  the  active,  practical  pursuits  of  life,  for  the  chief  devo- 
tion of  the  greatest  energies  and  highest  talents  it  possesses.  With 
our  nation,  the  period  for  the  seclusion  from  the  active  world  of 
these  highest  energies  and  best  intellects,  and  their  exclusive  devo- 
tion in  any  numbers,  to  science  and  literature,  has  not  yet  come. 
Labor  is  not  so  divided  as  that  great  talents  and  energies  are  di- 
rected to  single  subjects — especially  to  those  not  directly  and  imme- 
diately useful.  We  have  few  fortunes  so  large  that  their  possessors 
think  they  need  not  be  increased.  We  have  few  salaries  for  learned 
men  without  having  such  daily  practical  duties  attached  as 
absorb  their  energies  and  their  time.  Few  have  yet  been  trained 
to  patient  and  prolonged  investigations,  or  to  fixed  habits  of  pro- 
found, absorbing  thought.  Our  excellence  consists  not  so  much  in 
systematic  seeing  and  thinking,  as  in  energetic  doing.  While  in 
our  profession  we  succeed  beyond  others  in  practical  results — in 
turning  to  purposes  of  the  highest  utility  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  we  do  not  so  much  by  patient  investigation  and  elaborate 
reasoning  contribute  to  that  knowledge.  Although  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  we  furnish  to  the  medical  profession  many  of  the  pro- 
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founder  productions  on  the  more  recondite  and  elementary  subjects, 
yet  we  reflect  back  many  practical  results  of  the  doctrines  furnished, 
and  not  unfrequently  startle  the  world  with  new  discoveries,  struck 
out  by  native  shrewdness,  and  the  force  of  a practical  genius, 
rather  than  developed  by  the  slower  processes  of  systematic  and 
patient  labor. 

As  would  be  expected  from  this  view  of  our  condition  and  ten- 
dencies, the  works  in  which  we  excel  are  of  a practical  character, 
and  in  this  department,  the  history  of  our  literature  shows  that  we. 
do  excel ; while  from  year  to  year  there  is  a perceptible  advance- 
ment made  in  the  production  of  works  on  subjects  requiring  those 
patient  investigations,  in  which  we  are  yet  behind  some  of  the  older 
nations  of  Europe, 

In  referring  to  particular  publications,  the  limits  of  the  present 
report  will  only  allow  of  the  briefest  notices.  The  duty  of  one  who 
reviews  works  of  merit,  has  been  said  to  be  that  of  courteous  re- 
cognition of  the  existence  and  claims  of  the  works;  of  analysis, 
showing  of  what  they  consist ; of  accentuation,  or  of  rendering 
emphatic  the  more  striking  features ; and  of  criticism,  or  the  offer- 
ing of  comments  upon  excellencies  or  defects  which  may  exist. 
Little  can  be  done  in  this  report,  other  than  to  recognize  in  proper 
terms  the  works  of  merit  which  have  come  under  the  observation 
of  the  Committee,  to  a limited  extent  calling  attention  to  fea- 
tures most  striking,  and  occasionally  making  such  brief  comments 
as  the  cases  clearly  require,  Nothing  like  analysis  will  be  at  all 
admissible. 

The  Committee  wish  in  this  connection  distinctly  to  state,  that 
while  in  the  appendix  they  have  presented  as  complete  a list  of 
publications  making  their  appearance  recently,  and  not  noticed  in 
the  last  Keport  on  Medical  Literature  to  the  Association,  as  was 
in  their  power  from  the  means  at  their  command,  they  will  in 
the  body  of  the  report  attempt  to  notice  only  a portion  of  such 
publications,  omitting  all,  with  few  specified  exceptions,  whether 
meritorious  or  not,  which  the  reporter  has  not  examined  with  suffi- 
cient care  to  justify  the  expression  of  an  independent  opinion. 

One  of  the  most  important  original  works  recently  issued  from 
the  American  press,  is  the  highly  scientific  and  practical  Treatise  on 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  by  Prof,  Geo,  B,  Wood,  of  Philadel- 
phia, W e have  in  this  truly  national  work  many  of  the  rich  results  of 
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a lifetime  of  observation  and  labor,  prosecuted  under  circumstances 
unusually  favorable  for  securing  success.  The  high  reputation  of 
Prof.  Wood,  won  by  his  long  career  of  teaching  and  by  his  former 
works,  has  been  even  more  than  sustained  in  this,  which  he  states 
will  be  the  last,  and  which  the  Committee  regard  as  the  best  of  his 
productions.  In  speaking  of  this  work  in  terms  of  such  decided 
commendation,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  stated  that  none  . 
of  the  author’s  views  are  capable  of  being  controverted.  This  is 
perhaps  true  of  no  extended  medical  work.  But  the  practical  views 
advanced  are  those  of  an  enlightened,  judicious,  observing,  reason- 
ing, and  conscientious  man,  who  speaks  not  from  the  authority  of 
others,  but  from  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind ; and  all  that  he 
says  is  worthy  of  attention.  This  work,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Dispensatory^  constitutes  a system  of  Materia  Me- 
dina and  Therapeutics,  which,  for  completeness  and  value,  need  not 
shun  a comparison  with  any  other  work.  This  is  saying  very  much, 
ais  will  be  appreciated  when  the  encyclopedic  work  of  Pereira  is 
brought  to  mind ; but  a careful  comparison  of  the  works  for  pur- 
poses of  daily  use,  and  in  relation  to  everything  that  is  practical 
and  essential,  should  make  any  American  feel  that  in  such  a test 
his  country  is  sustained.  In  this  department  of  medical  literature. 
Young  America,  though  in  swaddling  clothes,  has  shown  the  strength 
of  maturity.  This  remark  is  made  not  without  reference  to  the 
excellent  works  of  Dunglison,  Beck,  and  Mitchell,  new  editions  of 
which  have  been  recently  published,  and  to  the  very  elaborate  work 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Tully,  which  is  in  the  slow  process  of  publi- 
cation in  numbers,  issued  at  somewhat  distant  and  uncertain  periods. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Tully  requires  an  additional  word.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  numbers  which  have  appeared,  constituting  two  good 
sized  volumes,  that  a vast  amount  of  labor,  extending  through  a 
long  period  of  time,  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  in  some 
respeets  it  possesses  very  great  merits.  It  is,  however,  behind  the 
facts  and  philosophy  of  the  times  in  some  few  particulars.  As  an 
example,  it  discredits  the  present  views  respecting  the  absorption 
of  medicines  and  their  action  within  the  blood  and  upon  distant 
organs  by  being  carried  to  them  in  this  fluid ; and  the  work  is 
loaded  with  a profusion  of  new  terms  elaborated  from  the  Greek, 
which  render  it  distasteful  to  many  not  familiar  with  that  lan- 
guage. As  an  example  of  one  of  its  many  excellencies,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  several  classes  of  medicines — its  philosophical  defini- 
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tions  are  the  fullest  and  most  systematic  of  any  others  to  be  found. 
It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  the  publication  does  not  proceed  more 
rapidly,  as  the  work,  when  completed,  will  doubtless  be  one  of  very 
great  value  for  reference  and  study. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, the  recent  work  of  Edward  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Practical  Pharmacy^  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  a needed  and  excel- 
lent production  on  an  important  department  of  the  art  of  medicine  ; 
and,  in  the  same  connection,  the  work  on  Chemical  and  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manipulation  of  Prof.  Campbell  Morfit,  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  Clarence  Morfit,  Assistant  in  the  United  States 
Assay  Office,  a second  edition  of  which  has  been  recently  published, 
should  be  named. 

Your  Committee  can  but  express  their  gratification  at  the  atten. 
tion  which  the  subject  of  pharmacy  is  at  present  receiving.  They 
have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  formation  of  an  active  and  successful 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  are  delighted  with  the 
spirit  and  ability  with  which  its  proceedings  have  been  conducted, 
and  also  by  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  pharmaceutical 
literature,  periodical  and  permanent,  are  sustained  and  advanced. 
A body  of  intelligent  and  laborious  men  are  making  rapid  progress 
in  this  department  of  medical  science  and  art,  and  it  seems  due  that 
they  should  receive  all  possible  encouragement  from  the  profession 
represented  by  this  body.  The  Committee  feel  assured  that  there 
is  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  intelligent  physicians  to  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship,  to  utter  the  words  of  approval,  and  to  render 
the  assistance  of  patronage  to  all  well  educated  and  advaneing 
pharmaceutists. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  well  known  to  the 
profession  as  an  able  teacher  and  practitioner,  and  a peculiarly 
elegant  and  agreeable  writer,  has  produced  a revised  and  condensed 
work  on  the  Elements  of  Medicine,  or  a Compendious  View  of  Pa- 
thology and  Therapeutics,  in  which  he  furnishes  the  profession  with 
the  results  of  his  extended  reading,  his  careful  observation,  and  his 
large  and  long  experience,  particularly  in  the  diseases  of  the  South. 
The  present,  as  well  as  his  numerous  former  productions,  indicates 
an  active  intellect  applied  with  industrious  care  to  his  subject. 
While  fulfilling  a mission  of  usefulness  with  students  and  practi- 
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tioners,  this  work  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  literary  taste  and 
ability  of  our  country. 

Prof.  Austin  Flint,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  produced  a volume  of 
636  pages,  on  the  Physical  Exploration  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases 
affecting  the  Respiratory  Organs^  which  may,  with  the  utmost  assu- 
rance, be  pronounced  a work  of  ability,  and  as  belonging  to  that  class 
of  works  which,  from  their  fulness  and  thoroughness,  will  do  much 
to  redeem  our  literature  from  the  charge  of  superficiality.  Prof. 
Flint  has  studied  his  subject  thoroughly,  as  he  has  every  other 
upon  which  he  has  attempted  to  enlighten  the  profession,  and  with 
the  ability  which  he  possesses,  he  needs  only  to  labor  on  with  the 
same  industry  and  care  as  heretofore,  to  establish  himself  in  the 
first  rank  of  American  authors. 

The  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Rene  La  Roche,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Yellow  Fever^  is  an  exceedingly  able  and  exhaustive  production — 
indeed,  almost  unexampled  in  its  completeness,  upon  an  obscure 
and  interesting  subject;  a work  which  must  reflect  permanent  credit 
upon  our  literature.  All  the  works  of  Dr.  La  Roche,  though  not 
in  every  instance  written  in  the  most  condensed  style,  have  indi- 
cated indefatigable  industry,  extensive  research,  sound  discrimi- 
nation, and  a pure  and  refined  taste.  Should  monographs  of 
this  character  multiply  and  become  sufficiently  abundant  among 
us,  we  should  have  a national  literature  that  would  compare  with 
any  other.  Too  much  encouragement  cannot  be  given  to  full  and 
elaborate  works  on  single  subjects  of  interest.  By  the  production 
and  study  of  such  works  must  our  knowledge  be  increased,  and 
the  character  of  our  national  literature  advanced. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  for  years  past 
have  been  required  to  keep  careful  meteorological  records  at  the 
various  posts  at  which  they  are  stationed  throughout  our  wide 
territory,  as  well  as  accounts  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the 
troops  under  their  charge.  "Within  a short  time  past,  these 
accounts  have  been  brought  together,  and,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  have  been  published  and  presented  to  the  profession 
and  the  country.  The  first  is  a folio  volume  of  763  pages,  consist- 
ing of  a Meteorological  Register  for  ticelve  years  from  1843  to  1854:, 
inclusive^  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Thomas  Lawson^  Sur- 
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geon- General  of  the  U.  S.  A.  The  second  is  a volume  of  about  the 
same  size,  consisting  of  a Statistical  Report  on  the  Sickness  and  Mor- 
tality in  the  army  of  the  U.  S.,  compiled  from  the  Records  of  the  Sur- 
geon-General's Office^  embracing  a period  of  Sixteen  Years  from  Jan., 
1839,  to  Jan.,  l^bo,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Surgeon- General 
Lawson,  by  Kichaed  H.  Coolidge,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  U,  S. 
Army, 

Your  Committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  to 
medical  science,  and  to  the  progress  of  the  most  valuable  kind  of 
medical  literature,  of  elaborate  statistics  of  this  character ; and  if 
practitioners  generally  would  simply  do  what  the  surgeons  of  the 
army  have  done — would  keep  a record  occupying  them  a few 
minutes  each  day,  with  some  additional  minutes,  or  possibly  a few 
hours,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  in  order  to  place  the  daily  nota- 
tions in  a proper  form,  an  amount  of  facts  would,  in  a few  years, 
be  accumulated,  which,  in  their  results,  would  establish  many  ques- 
tions now  unsettled.  The  facts  contained  in  these  volumes  are 
beyond  all  price,  but,  as  they  relate  only  to  a particular  class  of 
persons,  to  soldiers,  and  they  frequently  passing  from  one  region 
to  another,  the  results  occurring  in  one  locality  being  often  pro- 
duced by  causes  existing  in  another,  apparent  conclusions  are  not 
always  reliable,  and  these  conclusions  can  only  be  corrected  by  the 
statistics  of  a fixed  population,  consisting  not  merely  of  men  under 
a particular  discipline,  but  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages, 
habits,  and  conditions.  Though  statistics  applied  to  a particular 
class  of  persons  are,  for  some  purposes,  most  valuable,  for  others 
they  are  comparatively  worthless,  and  results  entirely  satisfactory 
can  only  be  obtained  by  extending  them  to  large  numbers  in 
various  conditions.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Surgeon-General 
Lawson,  and  the  profession  and  the  country  are  under  many  ob- 
ligations to  Assistant  Surgeon  Coolidge  for  his  zeal  and  industry 
in  arranging  these  statistical  reports.  To  the  Surgeons  and  Assist- 
ant Surgeons  who  have  contributed  the  many  able  articles,  our 
thanks  are  also  due,  and  especially  when  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  many  of  them  must  have  observed  and 
written.  It  is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  the  example  set  by  the 
medical  officers  of  the  army  may  be  followed  in  civil,  in  hospital, 
and  in  private  practice.  Glorious  results  to  science  would  certainly 
follow. 

As  in  a degree  connected  with  these  subjects,  a work  has  been 
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recently  produced  in  Philadelpliia  on  tlie  Climatology  of  the  United 
States,  by  Lorin  Blodget,  which  is  worthy  of  mention. 

Francis  Wharton,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Dr.  Moreton  Stille,  have 
added  to  a department  of  our  literature,  which  for  a long  time  was 
exclusively,  but  very  ably  represented  by  the  great  work  of  the 
lamented  Beck,  a Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  work  is 
one  of  merit,  combining  in  its  production  the  talents  of  a legal  and 
a medical  gentleman,  both  men  of  ability  and  learning  in  their  pro- 
fessions, and  it  will  occupy  a permanent  place  in  our  literature. 

Within  a few  months  past,  a volume  has  made  its  appearance  in 
New  York,  containing  elaborate  opinions  of  several  members  of 
the  profession  in  relation  to  a case  in  the  courts,  involving  c^ues- 
tions  of  no  ordinary  interest,  bearing  upon  the  jurisprudence  of 
insanity.  The  case  is  known  as  the  “ Parrish  Will  Case.”  Opinions 
based  upon  the  legal  testimony  are  given  by  Drs.  John  Watson, 
Brown,  Eanney,  Pliny  Earle,  Bell,  and  Eay,  of  our  own  country, 
and  Sir  Henry  Holland,  of  England. 

From  the  great  wealth  and  high  social  position  of  the  parties 
interested,  and  the  amount  of  property  involved  in  the  decision  as 
to  the  validity  of  certain  codicils  to  the  will,  the  opinions  of  these 
able  experts  were  solicited,  and  were  given  with  such  fulness  and 
care  that  the  volume  containing  them  possesses  literary  merits 
which  justify  this  recognition.  Dr.  Watson’s  paper  constitutes 
nearly  one-half  of  the  volume,  and,  like  everything  else  which 
comes  from  his  pen,  is  elaborate  and  able.  It  enters  very  minutely, 
even,  perhaps,  with  unnecessary  fulness,  into  the  testimony,  and 
discusses  at  length  every  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  case,  bringing 
a great  number  of  authorities  more  or  less  directly  to  bear  on  the 
various  professional  questions  involved.  It  is  in  every  way  cha- 
racteristic of  Dr.  Watson.  While  indicating  a high  degree  of 
learning,  it  evinces  the  most  indefatigable  perseverance  in  inves- 
tigating every  point  in  a controverted  question. 

Dr.  Earle’s  opinion  is  clear,  judicious,  and  eminently  discrimina- 
tive, and  clothed  in  language  at  once  polished,  transparent,  and 
forcible.  His  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  his  logical 
mind,  and  his  elegant  style,  render  his  paper  a model. 

The  opinions  of  Drs.  Brown  and  Eanney  are  somewhat  less 
elaborate,  but  are  sensible,  to  the  point,  and  in  every  way  credita- 
ble. Those  of  Drs.  Bell  and  Eay  evince  intimate  acquaintance 
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with  the  subject,  highly  logical  and  discriminative  minds,  and  each 
is  expressed  in  a direct,  clear,  and  forcible  style,  possessing  the 
ring  of  the  true  coin. 

The  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Holland  is  much  more  brief  than  that  of 
any  of  the  rest,  and  confined  strictly  to  the  medical  aspects  of  the 
case.  It  aims  directly  at  the  strong  points,  and  presents  them  in  a 
clear  light;  but  being  confined  in  its  effort  to  a more  limited 
range,  it  has  not  that  breadth  of  view,  and  attempts  nothing  of 
that  elaboration  of  the  subject,  which  mark  most  of  the  other 
papers.  The  whole  volume  evinces  an  amount  of  ability  which 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  authors,  and  our  national  pride  is 
gratified  in  the  fact  that  when  the  productions  of  our  countrymen 
are  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  one  of  the  very  first  intellects 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  subject,  the  former  do  not  suffer  by 
the  comparison.  Although,  in  his  paper.  Sir  Henry  Holland  does 
not  enter  upon  a full  discussion  of  all  the  questions  involved,  con- 
fining himself  rather  to  an  expression  of  his  conclusions  as  the 
result  of  his  examination,  yet  we  have  in  this  instance  a degree  of 
confirmation  of  the  opinion,  generally  regarded  as  true,  that  when 
the  American  intellect  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a subject  requiring, 
in  its  mastery,  acuteness,  discernment,  and  practical  wisdom,  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  intellect  of  any  other  nation. 

An  anniversary  discourse  upon  the  Medical  Profession  in  Ancient 
Times,  by  Dr.  John  Watson,  has  been  published  in  a volume  of 
222  pages,  so  thorough  in  its  research,  and  so  correct  and  forcible 
in  its  style,  as  to  deserve  a notice  among  the  more  valuable  articles 
in  our  literature. 

Dr.  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  of  New  York,  has  published  a volume 
of  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  which  has 
rapidly  passed  through  several  editions,  evincing  the  appreciation 
of  the  profession  for  works  of  that  kind,  combining,  as  clinical  lec- 
tures should,  the  statement  of  elementary  principles  with  practical 
details.  Dr.  Bedford’s  work,  while  not  specially  elaborate  or  pro- 
found, nor  presented  in  a style  always  concise  or  in  proper  taste,  is 
nevertheless  readable,  practical,  and  useful. 

Dr.  Henry  Miller,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  very  recently 
presented  the  profession  with  a new  edition  of  his  Princi])les  and 
Practice  of  Obstetrics,  etc.,  so  much  revised  and  improved,  that  it 
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may  be  regarded  as  a new  work.  It  may  be  characterized  as  a sen- 
sible, practical,  useful  book — worthy  of  a permanent  place  in  our 
native  literature.  It  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  further  improve- 
ments, which,  it  may  be  anticipated,  a demand  for  new  editions 
will  furnish  an  opportunity  of  making. 

A new  work  of  618  pages,  illustrated  by  431:  wood-cuts,  has 
made  its  appearance  on  Human  Histolorjy^  by  E.  R.  Peaslee,  M.  D., 
etc.,  presenting  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  in  a full  and  fair  manner.  This  elementary  produc- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a useful  addition  to  our  literature,  and  as 
being  entitled  to  supply  the  place  with  the  American  student  and 
physician,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  translations  and  reprints  of 
foreign  works.  As  this  work  seems  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a text-book,  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  recommended  as 
such  by  teachers.  "While  it  is  believed  that  students  are  entitled 
to  have  placed  in  their  hands  the  books  best  supplying  their  needs, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  yet  national  pride,  as  well  as  justice 
to  our  own  authors  require,  that,  when  of  equal  merit,  the  Ameri- 
can works  should  receive  the  preference.  This  course  is  alike  just 
to  students  and  native  authors,  and  is  demanded  by  the  interests 
of  our  literature.  This  remark  is  intended  to  apply  generally,  and 
there  are  especial  reasons  for  preferring  works  on  practical  subjects 
by  American  authors,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  diseases  and  practices  among  us. 

Prof.  S.  D.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  past  year,  has 
published  a new  edition  (the  third),  of  his  Pathological  Anatom^j, 
so  fully  revised  as  to  give  it  almost  the  character  of  a new  work. 
Notwithstanding  the  deservedly  high  reputation  of  the  former  edi- 
tions, this  department  of  the  science  has  so  much  advanced  since 
their  issue,  that  such  a revision  was  doubtless  required.  Though 
the  Committee  have  had  access  to  the  work,  it  has  not  been  in  their 
power  to  give  it  more  than  a hasty  examination;  and  they  are  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  sueh  a thorough  investigation  of  the  subject 
has  not  been  made,  such  careful  comparisons  have  not  been  insti- 
tuted, as  will  enable  them  to  express  an  independent  opinion  of  its 
full  merits,  in  its  present  revised  form. 

No  man,  in  this  country,  of  large  abilities,  can  afford  to  be  a mere 
pathological  anatomist,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  one  should 
be  exclusively  such  anywhere,  as  men  entirely  devoted  to  a particu- 
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lar  subject,  like  Eokitansky,  are  quite  as  likely  to  fall  into  errors 
as  those  who  indulge  in  a more  extended  range  of  observation  and 
thought;  yet  a large,  though  not  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  subject, 
is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  most  elaborate  works.  A work 
of  the  greatest  elaboration  could,  therefore,  hardly  be  expected 
from  Prof.  Gross,  being  engaged  as  he  is  in  so  many  other  absorb- 
ing labors ; and  yet  his  capacities  are  so  large,  his  industry  is  so 
untiring,  and  his  facilities  of  possessing  himself  of  the  views  of 
others,  as  well  as  of  making  observations  for  himself,  have  been  so 
great,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  work  is  able,  judicious,  and,  in 
the  main,  reliable — presenting  a fair  view  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  position  and  reputation  of  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  are  such,  that  his  work  could  not  be  passed 
over  without  recognition,  and  the  examination  of  the  Committee  has 
been  so  imperfect,  that  a more  definite  opinion  could  not  be  given. 

Dr.  Geoss’s  elaborate  monograph  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air- 
Passages  has  been  for  a considerable  time  before  the  profession,  and 
has  established  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  by  far  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  ever  published.  It  belongs  to 
that  class  embracing  such  productions  as  those  of  Flint,  La  Eoche, 
Bartlett,  and  the  other  monographs  of  Dr.  Gross  himself — works 
which  cannot  be  too  mu  oh  encouraged,  as  they  contribute  so  largely 
to  the  value  of  our  literature. 

The  Treatise  on  Surgery,  by  Prof.  II.  H.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
from  the  position  and  ability  of  the  author,  should  reeeive  a reoog- 
nition  from  a committee  of  this  body  on  Medical  Literature ; but 
the  confession  of  a superficial  examination,  and  a consequent  want 
of  independent  opinion  must  in  this  case  also  be  made. 

Prof.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Nashville,  has  compiled  a volume  of  Re- 
marlcahle  Cases  in  Surgery,  in  which  he  has  brought  together  descrip- 
tions of  a large  number  of  curious  and  instructive  surgical  pheno- 
mena— the  work  reflecting  much  credit  upon  the  research  and 
industry  of  the  author,  and  furnishing  useful  recreation  to  the 
readers.  Few  striking  cases  will  be  met  with  in  practice,  which 
will  not  be  found  similar  to  some  in  this  volume. 

Prof.  John  'W.  Deapee’s  recent  work  on  dlunian  Physiology,  is 
the  product  of  a clear  and  discriminating  mind,  and  is  presented 
in  the  direct  and  lucid  style  characteristic  of  its  distinguished 
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author.  It  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  natural  causes  to  produce  the  varieties  observed;  and 
the  tone  of  the  work  is  reverential,  doing  no  violence  to  the  en- 
lightened religious  sentiments  of  the  country.  The  work  seems  as 
much  intended  for  the  general,  as  for  the  professional  reader,  and 
has  received  much  more  attention  from  the  non-medical  press  and 
the  general  community  than  any  other  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try, on  the  same  subject. 

A second  great  ethnological  work.  The  Indigenous  Races  of  the 
Earth,  has  made  its  appearance  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nott, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Gliddon,  the  authors  of  a former  work  on  the 
same  general  subject,  entitled  Types  of  Manhind.  Elaborate  articles 
on  different  departments  of  the  subject  are  furnished  by  different 
learned  gentlemen,  and  a high  scientific  character  is  attempted  to 
be  given  to  each  part  of  the  work.  It  is  indeed  a work  of  great 
labor — the  result  of  great  efforts  on  a great  subject — but  upon  a 
subject  of  much  obscurity,  and  one  which  has  not  been  under 
accurate  scientific  investigation  for  a sufficient  lens;th  of  time  to 
reduce  its  immense  masses  of  diversified  facts  to  systematic  order, 
clearly  showing  them  to  possess  the  same  general  tendency  and 
significance. 

The  leading  idea  with  the  originators  of  the  work  seems  to  be, 
to  establish  the  diversity  of  origin  of  the  human  race ; to  prove  that 
there  are  in  fact  many  races,  as  distinct  from  each  other  in  origin 
as  the  different  species  of  the  lower  animals.  The  desire  to  establish 
this  doctrine  is  manifest  in  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Nott,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  those  of  Mr.  Gliddon ; and  it^  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  a design  to  establish  particular  views  was  prede- 
termined, and  that  this  desire  and  intention  gave  rise  to  the  investi- 
gations of  the  subject,  and  the  production  of  the' works. 

Most  enlightened  and  Christian  men,  perceiving  an  essential 
similarity  in  human  organisms,  the  readiness  with  which  different 
varieties  mingle  together,  the  marked  changes  in  appearance  and 
character  produced  by  differences  of  climate  and  modes  of  life, 
operating  upon  a few  generations,  and  even  upon  individuals;  and 
receiving  in  a somewhat  literal  sense  the  declaration,  that  “ God 
has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,”  believe  that 
the  human  race  has  a single  origin — that  it  consists  of  a single 
species.  The  modifying  influences  of  systems  of  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  domestic  animals — the  striking  transforming  effects  of  such 
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influences,  operating  even  for  a few  generations,  being  within  the 
knowledge  of  all,  the  strong  force  of  analogy  is  given  to  the  view, 
that  diverse  natural  causes  operating  upon  different  portions  of  the 
same  original  race  for  an  unknown  series  of  generations,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  differences  observed ; and  all  the  more 
patent  facts  taken  together,  furnish  at  least  prima  facie  evidence  of 
its  truth.  The  burthen  of  proof  certainly  is  with  those  who  deny 
the  common  sentiment,  and  whatever  may  be  regarded  by  some 
as  to  the  probabilities,  no  one  can  claim  that  their  doctrines  are 
established. 

In  examining  the  facts  in  Philology,  Iconography,  Cranioscopy, 
Palaeontology,  Archaeology,  Comparative  Geography,  and  Natural 
History,  all  of  which  subjects  as  bearing  upon  the  main  question 
are  discussed  in  the  volume  under  notice,  it  seems  evident  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  at  least  to  the  mind  of  your  reporter,  that  these 
facts  will  bear  various  interpretations — that  their  significance  will 
be  variously  understood  and  construed  according  to  the  prepos- 
sessions and  to  the  particular  course  of  study  and  thought  of  the 
examiner.  The  reasons  given  for  many  of  the  conclusions  con- 
tained in  the  articles  in  this  volume,  seem  entirely  unsatisfactory, 
and  indeed  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Cranioscopy,  Dr.  J.  Aitken 
Meigs,  frankly  and  explicitly  confesses  that  the  period  for  drawing 
conclusions  has  by  no  means  arrived. 

This  work,  and  its  predecessor,  the  Types  of  Mankind,  though 
containing  many  things  objectionable,  and  some,  in  view  of  the 
general  sentiments  and  acknowledged  interests  of  the  people,  even 
reprehensible,  still,  in  a literary  point  of  view,  are  an  honor  to  the 
gentlemen  that  have  produced  them,  and  will  furnish  a proper 
point  of  departure  for  future  investigations.  Your  Committee  feel 
under  obligation  to  express  disapprobation  of  the  course  of  any 
writer  upon  scientific  subjects,  who  travels  out  of  the  necessary 
line  of  his  argument  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  any 
book  regarded  as  sacred  by  a large  portion  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  resides,  and  for  whom  he  writes. 

One  of  the  greatest,  or,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be  designated,  the 
greatest  scientifie  work  of  the  times,  like  the  foregoing,  not  strictly 
medical,  but  like  all  scientifie  productions  relating  to  organized 
beings,  having  intimate  eonnections  with  our  profession,  is  now  in 
process  of  preparation,  the  first  two  volumes  having  recently  been 
published.  It  will  be  understood  that  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
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History  of  North  America^  by  Louis  Agassiz,  is  referred  to.  This 
great  work  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  masters,  requiring  such  capa- 
cities and  powers,  such  knowledge  and  labor  in  its  prosecution,  and 
which  promises  to  be  so  transcendent  in  its  complete  execution, 
demands  from  all  men,  and  especially  from  all  scientific  bodies  of 
Americans,  a respectful  and  reverential  recognition. 

It  is  an  honor  to  our  country  that  the  first  of  living  naturalists 
and  scientific  men,  leaving  the  proud  circles  of  Europe  where  his 
society  was  ever  sought,  should  adopt  this  as  his  home,  and 
make  it  the  theatre  of  his  labors ; and  that,  relying  upon  the  favor 
of  neither  monarchs  nor  courts,  but  trusting  to  the  love  of  science 
of  an  intelligent  people,  and  depending  upon  their  liberality  for 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  greatest,  noblest  work — it  is  indeed 
an  honor  and  a glory  of  which  all  Americans  should  be  proud, 
that  so  far  from  resting  upon  a broken  reed,  as  too  often  proves 
the  promises  of  kings,  he  has  met  with  a response  from  the  people 
he  has  trusted,  as  free  and  generous  in  its  bestowal,  as  it  is  ample 
for  his  work’s  needs. 

Of  the  characteristics  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  his  adaptation  to  the 
work  he  has  undertaken,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  world 
well  knows  that  he  possesses  not  merely  the  talent  of  scientific 
observation  and  research,  but  its  genius  ; combining  with  the 
intensest  love  and  readiest  appreciation  of  facts,  the  keenest  percep- 
tions of  the  relations  of  those  facts — the  highest  capacities  for  the 
broadest  generalizations.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  works, 
and  especially  those  who  have  known  the  man,  need  no  one  to  say 
that  he  is  inspired  by  an  ennobling  love  of  truth,  which  elevates  him 
immeasurably  above  everything  vain  and  selfish,  and  gives  to  his 
statements  of  facts  an  authority  and  weight,  which  neither  denial 
nor  approval  can  diminish  or  increase. 

The  introductory  Essay  on  Classification  is  the  most  annihilating 
blow  ever  levelled  at  the  unscientific  theory  of  creational  develop- 
ment— a theory  which  attracted  so  much  attention  a few  years  ago, 
and  which  still  infests  the  minds  of  some,  excluding  the  idea  of  an 
active  Creator  from  the  universe  of  life.  It  is  truly  cheering  to 
men  of  thought  and  science,  like  many  in  our  profession,  whose 
contact  with  humanity,  its  sufferings  and  its  hopes,  has  preserved 
from  destruction  those  impulses  of  faith  and  devotion  belong- 
ing to  their  nature,  and  clinging  to  the  heart  even  when,  by  the 
habitual  consideration  of  secondary  causes,  they  are  almost  driven 
from  the  head — it  is  indeed  cheering  to  such,  to  find  the  highest 
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authority  in  science  deriving  from  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  nature  and  her  laws,  the  inevitable  deduction  of  a divine, 
intelligent,  and  eternal  Cause. 

There  have  been  published  within  the  last  two  years  various 
prize  essays,  proceedings  of  medical  societies,  and  a large  number 
of  other  minor  productions — discourses,  pamphlets,  &e.,  many  of 
them  possessing  much  interest  and  intrinsic  importance,  but  a 
special  notice  of  more  than  a very  few  of  which  the  length  of  this 
report  forbids. 

An  Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  Neio  Yorh  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, by  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  Surgeon  to  the  Woman’s  Hospital,  and 
published  at  the  request  of  the  Academy,  on  the  subject  of  Silver 
Sutures  in  Surgery,  from  its  relations  to  the  subject  of  the  improved 
methods  of  treating  vesico- vaginal  fistules,  will  justify  its  being 
regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  mass  of  these  smaller  productions. 

The  Committee  have  been  interested  in  the  account  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Dr.  Sims,  through  years  of  effort — of  hope  and  dis- 
appointment, was  finally  led  to  the  use  of  silver  sutures,  and  to  his 
full  mode,  altogether  unparalleled  in  its  success,  for  the  cure  of  the 
sad  and  loathsome  accidents  referred  to. 

Dr.  H.  Bozeman,  of  Alabama,  formerly  associated  with  Dr.  Sims, 
has  published  two  pamphlets,  setting  forth  what  he  regards  as  an  im- 
provement on  Dr.  S.’s  method,  in  the  use  of  what  he  calls  a “But- 
ton,” instead  of  Dr.  Sims’  “Clamps.”  Whether  the  “button  suture” 
may  be  an  improvement  in  some  cases  or  not  (Dr.  Sims  thinks  it 
is  not),  it  is  quite  certain  that  to  Dr.  Sims  is  due  the  honor  of  a 
discoverer  and  an  inventor;  and  nothing,  not  even  the  just  imputa- 
tions of  bad  taste  in  presenting  the  subject,  can  deprive  him  of 
either  the  consciousness  or  the  reputation  of  conferring  very  great 
credit  upon  American  Surgery,  and  being  a benefactor  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  suffering.  The  great  “Woman’s  Hospital,”  when 
erected  in  New  York,  will  be  at  once  his  most  befitting  monument, 
while  it  will  serve  as  a lasting  evidence  of  the  humanity  and 
liberality  of  the  profession  and  the  citizens,  and,  prominent  among 
them,  of  the  ladies  of  that  metropolis. 

A pamphlet  of  eighty-two  pages  has  been  produced  by  Dr.  N.  D. 
Stebbins,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  Evidences  of  a General  System  of 
Medical  Practice  being  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  a Comparison  of  this 
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System  with  Rational  Medicine  and  IIomoco2xdhy,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  entire  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  originality  of  the 
work,  requires  to  be  noticed.  Dr.  Stebbins  is  a thorough  student 
of  the  Bible,  and  has  given  much  attention  to  its  incidental  teach- 
ings on  the  subject  of  medicine,  and  has  presented  in  his  produe- 
tion  a view  at  once  novel,  curious,  and  interesting;  and  one  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  regard  the  Bible  as  an  inspired 
book,  and  yet  are  inclined  to  favor  the  absurdities  of  the  mystical 
system  of  Homoeopathy.  The  intimate  sympathies  between  hete- 
rodoxy in  religion  and  in  medicine  are  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  should  be  carefully  observed  by  all  who  desire  the  sta- 
bility of  those  views  on  either  subject,  which  are  regarded  by  the 
greatest  number  as  important  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  race. 
Dr.  Stebbins’  work  will  aid  materially  in  tracing  out  such  relations. 

The  same  author,  in  a discourse  lately  delivered  as  President  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  of  Michigan,  has  shown  in  a very  satis- 
factory manner  that  medicine  is  an  Inductive  Science,  and  that 
Hippocrates,  rather  than  Bacon,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  Inductive  Philosophy. 

Of  the  numerous,  and  many  excellent  foreign  works  which  have 
recently  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  no  further  special  notice 
will  be  attempted  in  the  report,  other  than  the  insertion  of  their 
titles  in  the  appendix.  The  same  may  be  said  of  new  editions  of 
native  works.  The  list  will  show  a large  issue  both  of  reprints 
and  new  editions,  indicating  a large  demand  for  medical  w'orks,  and 
an  extensive  gratification  of  a taste  for  medical  reading  throughout 
the  profession.  The  opinion  of  the  Committee  respecting  the  in- 
fluence of  reprints  of  foreign  works  will  be  found  in  what  shall 
follow. 

The  last  division  of  your  Committee’s  duty,  is  to  report  on  “ Such 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  encouraging  and  main- 
taining a national  literature  of  our  own.” 

This  elevated  and  interesting  theme  has  been  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively elaborated  by  seven  very  able  committees  of  this  body — 
by  men  who  have  evidently  felt  a deep,  some  of  them  a special 
personal  interest  in  the  subject  as  authors;  and  much  time  and 
mental  effort  have  been  spent  to  present  in  the  strongest  possible 
light  the  views  they  have  regarded  as  important  to  be  urged. 
Though  upon  most  of  the  points  there  has  been  a general  agree- 
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ment  of  views,  yet  upon  the  subjeet  which  has  given  occasion  to 
most  discussion  (the  necessity  of  an  international  copyright  law), 
there  has  not  been  unanimity  among  former  reporters ; one  com- 
mittee having  ably  expressed  dissenting  opinions.  The  whole 
subject  has  therefore  received  a thorough  consideration,  rendering 
it  unnecessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  a full  exposition  of 
all  the  means  for  encouraging  and  maintaining  our  literature.  As, 
however,  the  rule  under  which  the  Committee  acts  seems  impera- 
tive, and  the  subject  is  one  in  which  the  Association  and  the  profes- 
sion have  manifested  a decided  interest,  it  may  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

Some  intimations  have  already  been  made  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  our  medical  literature,  and  a portion  of  the  causes  which  de- 
termine that  character  have  been  hinted  at.  While  we  have  many 
native  works  of  the  greatest  respectability,  and,  in  a practical  point 
of  view,  of  the  very  highest  utility — some  indeed  of  the  profoundest 
general  merit — yet  truth  and  candor  compel  us  to  admit,  that  the 
degree  of  seholarship,  both  general  and  professional,  manifested  in 
the  mass  of  our  works,  admits  of  much  improvement.  This,  per- 
haps, may  be  truly  said  of  the  mass  of  medical  works  of  any  nation. 
But  whatever  may  be  said  of  others,  in  most  of  our  medical  pro- 
ductions there  are  not  those  evidences  of  expansion  of  views,  com- 
bined with  concentration  of  thought  and  effort,  of  patient  industry 
and  extensive  research,  manifesting  themselves  in  the  highest  artistic 
arrangements  and  the  fullest  elaborations ; and  there  is  not  that  ele- 
vation and  finish  of  style  which  will  render  them  permanent  classics. 
We  have  indeed  very  few  works  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time — 
that,  notwithstanding  the  changes  of  opinion  arising  from  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  or  the  change  of  conventional  taste  pro- 
duced by  varied  associations  and  customs,  will  remain  enduring 
monuments  of  our  skill,  giving  permanent  historic  greatness  to  our 
country  and  age.  It  is  true  that  few  works  in  any  nation  or  time 
have  attained  this  standard,  yet  short  of  the  production  of  many 
such  works  we  should  not  cease  our  efforts  at  improvement.  But 
the  very  pertinent  question  arises.  What  is  to  be  done  to  effect  the 
desired  improvement?  To  what  particular  point  shall  this  Asso- 
ciation direct  its  efibrts  ? What,  if  any,  definite  and  specific  mea- 
sures shall  it  recommend  ? 

All  plans  of  Central  Committees,  to  set  in  judgment  upon  manu- 
script works,  and  present  for  publication  those  thought  to  be  worthy, 
have  been  abandoned  as  impracticable,  and  all  similar  forced  mea- 
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sures  will  ever  be  so  found.  Fruit  cannot  be  brought  from  the  earth 
by  any  magic  wand;  nor  can  a plant  be  forced  to  speedy,  yet  vigor- 
ous and  enduring  development  by  any  hot-house  process.  The  good 
.seed  must  be  planted  in  soil  properly  prepared.  The  gentle  hand 
of  the  skilful  gardener  may  do  much  in  keeping  down  noxious 
weeds,  and  preserving  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  healthy  vege- 
tation; but  the  rain  and  sunshine  of  heaven  must  be  invoked,  and 
time  must  be  given  for  the  plant  to  grow  and  ripen.  Seed-time 
and  harvest  are  promised  to  the  faithful  husbandman,  but  they 
occur  at  distinct  periods.  He  learns  to  labor  and  to  wait — and  so 
should  we.  But  as  we  must  labor  while  we  wait,  the  question  again 
recurs.  What  direction  shall  this  labor  take? 

When  speaking  of  the  defects  in  our  medical  journals,  it  was 
stated  that  one  fundamental  cause  preventing  the  development  of 
our  literature,  was  the  imperfect  education,  academic,  and  profes- 
sional, of  the  great  body  of  American  physicians. 

If  this  be  so,  an  important  means  of  improving  our  literature 
must  consi.st  in  making  provision  for  rendering  preliminary  and 
medical  education  more  thorough  and  perfect,  and  in  insisting  upon 
higher  attainments  in  those  seeking  admission  into  the  profession. 
On  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  It  is  well  known,  that 
except  in  unusual  instances,  early  deficiencies  are  not  overcome. 
A want  of  mental  discipline  and  an  ignorance  of  language — habits 
of  loose  thought  and  illogical  reasoning,  and  of  the  use  of  vague 
and  inelegant  language,  established  in  the  plastic  condition  of  the 
mind,  will  usually  adhere  to  the  person  more  or  less  through  life; 
will  obstruct,  often  Irremediably,  successful  study,  and  will  almost 
certainly  act  as  positive  disqualifications  for  high  authorship. 

Even  if  the  few  who  assume  to  be  authors  are  well  educated,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  escape  the  influence  of  associations.  The 
materials  from  which  books  are  constructed,  being  largely  derived 
from  the  recorded  observations  and  experiences  of  cotemporaries, 
if  the  masses  be  imperfectly  educated,  are  corrupted  in  their 
sources.  These  observations,  upon  which  reliance  must  be  placed, 
are  neither  systematically  made,  nor  accurately  recorded;  and  beside.s, 
the  intelligence  and  taste  of  expected  readers  ever  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  efforts  of  writers.  So  much  influence  have  associa- 
tions, that  very  seldom  do  the  few  in  any  profession  rise  far  above 
the  average  of  the  many.  The  medical  profession,  bound  together 
by  numerous  ties,  is  so  far  a unit,  that  the  most  effectual  method  of 
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elevating  the  few  is  to  bestow  our  efforts  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  many. 

In  the  excellent  systems  of  schools,  primary,  union,  normal  and 
collegiate,  which  are  being  developed  in  different  portions  of  the 
Union,  is  our  greatest  hope.  Here  scholarly  tastes  and  habits  will 
be  formed,  which,  if  properly  fostered  while  the  student  is  pursuing 
medical  studies,  will  do  more  to  elevate  the  profession  and  its  lite- 
rature than  any  specific  measures  which  all  the  wisdom  of  this 
Association  can  devise,  or  any  governmental  authority  can  execute. 

One  particular  measure,  however,  your  Committee  are  constrained 
to  recommend  in  this  connection,  which  has  not  received  the  con- 
sideration of  former  committees;  and  that  is,  that  students  while  in 
the  offices  of  their  preceptors,  and  in  the  medical  colleges,  be  re- 
quired to  perform  exercises  in  composition — writing  short  theses 
frequently  on  medical  subjects.  From  the  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject which  the  author  of  this  report  has  had,  the  most  favorable 
opinion  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  exercises  is  entertained. 
Such  productions  read  at  stated  periods  in  the  presence  of  other 
students,  and  commented  upon  by  the  teacher,  cultivate  in  a rapid 
manner  the  art  of  writing  on  medicine  and  science,  and  form  habits 
of  composition  which  will  not  be  readily  laid  aside.  If  the  practice 
generally  prevailed  in  medical  colleges,  as  it  now  exists  in  at  least 
one,  it  would  not  only  directly  cultivate  the  art  of  writing,  but 
would  do  very  much  in  elevating  the  standard  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation ; as  few  would  have  the  hardihood  to  submit  themselves  to 
such  an  ordeal,  without  a consciousness  of  being  prepared  to  acquit 
themselves  respectably.  In  the  institution  referred  to,  nothing  has 
done  so  much  to  keep  imperfectly  educated  and  illy  prepared  men 
from  becoming  candidates  for  graduation.  In  view  of  this  require- 
ment, many  have  returned  to  their  preliminary  studies,  while  others 
have  sought  those  schools  for  graduation  where  such  an  ordeal 
could  be  avoided.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  in  addition  to 
these  advantages,  the  practice  of  writing  upon  the  subject  of  their 
studies,  produces  clearer  perceptions  and  greater  precision  of 
thought,  besides  inducing  more  thorough  investigations.  It  can 
but  be  seen,  that  the  influence  on  our  medical  literature,  of  such 
requirements,  must  be  decided  and  salutary,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
subject  will  receive  such  attention  as  its  importance  demands. 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  our  countrymen,  from  their  peculiar  con- 
dition and  circumstances,  are  engaged  in  seeking  for  the  imme- 
diately practical,  and  are  not  inclined  to  devote  themselves  in 
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seclusion  from  the  busy  world  to  the  patient  labors  of  scholastic 
pursuits,  has  already  been  referred  to  in  accounting  for  the  imper- 
fect condition  of  our  literature.  This  condition  and  tendency  in- 
cident to  a new  country,  will  in  time  pass  away. 

Were  it  within  the  power  of  this  Association,  or  any  other  com- 
bination, to  change  the  present  national  impulse  to  haste  and  super- 
ficiality in  the  acquirement  of  learning;  to  create  a large  class  of 
devoted  and  profound  scholars;  to  render  the  attractions  of  science 
and  literature  more  powerful  to  men  of  talent  and  enterprise  than 
the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  excitement  of  politics,  or  the  pomp  of 
station;  or  were  it  possible  to  move  forward  the  index  which  points 
out  the  centuries  on  the  great  dial  of  time,  thus  speedily  bringing 
this  young  and  expanding  country  to  its  mature  age  and  full  propor- 
tions— bringing  it  to  the  period  when  this  continent  shall  be  sub- 
dued, its  forests  felled,  its  prairies  cultivated,  its  mines  opened,  its 
rivers  bridged,  its  mountains  tunnelled;  when  its  great  cities  shall 
be  built,  its  canals  and  railroads  completed;  when  in  short  its  agri- 
culture, its  manufactures,  its  commerce,  and  all  its  material  interests 
shall  be  developed;  when  its  great  fortunes  shall  be  accumulated 
and  be  seeking  objects  for  bequests — and  when  further,  its  political, 
social,  educational  and  religious  institutions  shall  all  be  corrected 
and  established;  when  all  high  stations  connected  with  government 
shall  be  filled  by  men  so  fitted  to  the  places  that  they  cannot  be 
easily  removed,  and  yet  a large  amount  of  cultivation,  energy  and 
ambition  shall  not  be  provided  for: — could  we  indeed  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  time,  somewhat  distant,  but  approaching,  when  great 
hospitals  shall  be  built  in  populous  cities  scattered  along  the  two 
great  seaboards,  and  distributed  throughout  the  vast  interior  valley, 
extending  from  the  polar  circle  of  the  north  to  the  tropics  of  the 
south ; when  these  hospitals  shall  have  schools  of  medicine  attached, 
under  the  charge  of  a large  corps  of  salaried  teachers,  placed  there 
as  a reward  of  professional  merit: — could  all  this  be  speedily  done, 
as  it  will  ultimately  be  done,  then  would  be  developed  an  Ameri- 
can Medical  Literature,  which  would  as  far  surpass  the  present 
medical  literature  of  Europe,  as  American  energy,  enterprise,  and 
institutions,  will  then  surpass  the  present  energy,  enterprise,  and 
institutions  of  the  Old  World. 

But  this  index  upon  the  dial  of  ages  will  be  moved  only  by  its 
proper  machinery,  and  the  great  pendulum  will  swing  only  in  its 
own  measured  way.  This  full  development,  this  millennium  of 
American  medical  literature  must  abide  its  allotted  time.  But  be- 
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fore  that  time  shall  arrive  “Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and  know- 
ledge shall  be  increased.”  Gradual  preparation  must  be  made,  the 
march  of  improvement  must  be  constant,  onward.  Each  member  of 
the  profession  must  add  his  facts  to  the  accumulation  of  knowledge. 
Each  stream  must  yield  its  tribute  to  the  ocean  of  truth. 

In  the  report  on  “Plans  of  Organization  for  State  and  County 
Medical  Societies,”  presented  to  this  body  on  a previous  occasion 
(1856),  the  plan  was  introduced  and  urged,  of  requiring  all  mem- 
bers of  local  societies  to  keep  a record  of  the  cases  occurring  in  their 
practice — of  noting  down  the  prevalence  of  particular  diseases,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occurred,  &c.,  and  of  reporting 
such  records  to  local  organizations,  to  be  arranged  with  others  in  a 
condensed  form,  accompanied  by  proper  remarks  and  explanations; 
these  records  of  local  societies  to  be  reported  to  State  organizations, 
and  here  again  being  re-arranged  and  tabulated,  to  be  .sent  to  this 
body  for  final  arrangement  and  permanent  record.  Some  of  the 
great  advantages  of  such  a plan  to  medical  science  were  in  that 
report  referred  to,  and  its  influence  upon  medical  literature — this 
literature  being  but  a reflection  and  representation  of  medical 
science — must  be  apparent.  The  plan,  so  far  as  it  has  attracted 
attention,  seems  to  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  profession, 
and  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  resolutions  were  adopted 
indorsing  its  provisions;  but  your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  although  some  local  societies  are  at  present  acting  upon  it 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  their  members,  inducing  in  them 
closer  observation,  and  more  careful  study  and  comparison  of  cases, 
and  infusing  new  life  into  their  associated  proceedings,  yet  the  full 
importance  of  the  measure — the  greatness  of  the  results  of  its 
general  adoption  and  efficient  execution — has  not  sufficiently  pene- 
trated the  minds  of  the  profession. 

Referring  to  the  report  in  question  for  further  details,  your  Com- 
mittee would  urge  upon  the  Association  the  propriety  of  taking 
measures  for  carrying  into  effect  some  practicable  arrangement,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  already  adopted. 

The  iMedical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  already  taken 
important  action  on  the  subject,  and  the  President  of  that  body.  Dr 
T.  C.  Brinsmade,  of  Troy,  a pioneer  in  this  matter,  has  long  kept 
such  primary  records  as  are  contemplated.  Should  the  Society  of 
the  Empire  State  urge  this  reform  with  such  zeal  and  power  as  to 
secure  the  general  action  of  the  profession,  it  will  add  to  its  diadem 
of  renown  a star  more  bright  and  enduring  than  that  inserted  by 
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the  origination  of  this  Association — for  if  the  plan  be  carried  into 
operation,  and  there  be  obtained  “careful,  minute,  and  extended  re- 
ports of  the  local  prevalence  of  diseases,  the  peculiar  characters 
which  they  may  present,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
them,  as  regards  their  cause,  their  nature,  and  their  treatment — 
such  reports  not  limited  to  public  institutions  or  large  towns,  which 
would  be  but  imperfect,  often  erroneous  guides  to  those  in  the 
walks  of  private  practice  and  in  rural  districts,  nor  restricted  to  one 
season  in  which  the  ‘epidemic  constitution’  may  differ  from  the 
next,  but  obtained  from  a great  variety  of  sources,  extending  over 
a lengthened  period  of  time,  and  in  a properly  arranged  and  con- 
densed form  placed  permanently  on  record,  accompanied  with  me- 
teorological notations  and  topographical  descriptions — this  system 
going  on  for  a sufficient  number  of  years  through  cycles  of  epidemic 
changes,  would  at  length  accumulate  a mass  of  facts  such  as  has 
never  yet  been  afforded  to  medical  science,  and  from  which  could 
be  drawn  reliable  scientific  and  practical  deductions  valuable  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  human  computation;”^  and  those  engaged  in 
the  origination  and  prosecution  of  a plan  attended  by  such  results, 
would  certainly  be  honored  by  succeeding  generations  enjoying 
their  benefits. 

Eeceiving  suggestions  from  astronomy  and  nautical  science,  a 
medical  observatory  should  be  established  in  every  neighborhood 
as  well  as  in  every  hospital,  every  fort,  and  every  camp  throughout 
the  land;  and  a medical  log-hoolc  should  be  kept  by  every  physician 
and  surgeon,  who  sails  however  small  a craft. 

The  great  science  of  the  heavens  has  been  built  up  by  recorded 
observations  long  continued,  of  the  relative  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  stars  and  planets;  and  the  science  of  the  ocean — its 
physical  geography  has  been  brought  to  a high  state  of  perfection  by 
collating  the  facts  contained  in  the  daily  records  of  the  many  ves- 
sels which,  for  a series  of  years,  have  traversed  its  surface.  From 
these  simple  records  of  the  stars,  the  astronomer  now  predicts  the 
exact  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  any  future  period,  however 
distant,  and  foretells  the  return  of  the  long  lost  comet  with  a pre- 
cision that  fills  us  with  ivonder  and  awe ; and  in  navigation,  the 
vast  old  ocean’s  winds  and  streams  are  computed  by  figures  and 
designated  upon  charts,  upon  which  the  mariner  can  rely  with  as 
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firm  confidence  as  upon  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  apparently 
inconstant,  but  regularly  changing  moon. 

In  nature  everywhere,  a limited  view,  or  the  observance  of  a few 
facts,  is  likely  to  lead  to  error.  By  enlarging  the  view  and  ex- 
tending the  number  of  facts,  these  errors  can  alone  be  corrected. 
In  every  department  of  knowledge,  the  results  of  statistics  are 
curious  and  invaluable.  In  medicine,  a science  based  upon  definite 
facts,  and  legitimately  consisting  of  deductions  from  them,  statistics, 
which  are  but  records  of  large  numbers  of  facts,  constitute  the  very 
foundation  of  all  that  is  most  valuable.  Could  such  statistics  as 
might  be  produced  by  the  efforts  of  our  whole  profession,  scattered 
throughout  this  wide  extending  country,  be  rendered  adcessible, 
some  future  medical  philosopher  would  construct  a system  of  de- 
ductions which  might  explain  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  point  to 
their  preventions,  if  not  their  remedies,  with  as  much  precision  as 
the  path  of  the  comet  is  now  traced;  or  the  winds,  and  tides,  and 
streams  of  the  ocean,  are  reduced  to  a system  for  the  guidance  of 
fleets. 

Your  Committee  have  been  induced  to  dwell  upon  this  subject, 
from  a deep  conviction  of  its  importance  to  our  literature.  Such  a 
body  of  facts  as  might  be  accumulated  from  so  many  sources, 
would  give  a weight  to  inductions,  and  a breadth  to  generaliza- 
tions, which  would  commend  our  works  based  upon  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  world.  As  the  work  is  great,  the  effort  required 
for  its  accomplishment  is  great  also;  yet,  should  each  one  of  the 
many  contribute  his  quota,  which  he  could  really  do  with  but  little 
labor,  the  work,  though  so  great,  would  be  accomplished. 

Various  other  minor  measures  for  improving  our  literature,  such 
as  the  offering  of  prizes  for  the  best  essays,  the  designation  of  the 
best  inaugural  theses,  the  formation  of  medical  libraries  and  read- 
ing clubs,  &c.,  and  the  influence  of  the  thorough  organization  of 
the  profession  into  societies,  have  been  recommended  and  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon  by  former  committees,  and  they  commend  them- 
selves to  all — as  in  their  sphere  they  are  calculated  to  do  much 
good. 


The  enactment  of  an  international  copyright  law  has  been  urged 
with  much  warmth  by  most  of  those  who  have  reported  upon  this 
subject,  as  an  important  means  for  developing  our  national  litera- 
ture; this  recommendation  being  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
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the  extensive  circulation  of  foreign,  and  particularly  of  British 
medical  works,  is  among  the  chief  causes  which  obstruct  its  pro- 
gress. 

Although  this  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  on  former  oc- 
casions, your  Committee  will  close  their  report  by  some  suggestions 
upon  it. 

In  the  very  able  report,  presented  to  this  body  two  years  since, 
on  the  “Causes  which  Impede  the  Progress  of  American  Medical 
Literature,”  it  was  in  substance  stated  that,  having  the  same  origin 
and  speaking  the  same  language  with  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  we  have  a natural  desire  to  know  what  they  think  and  say 
upon  subjects  in  which  we  have  a mutual  interest.  As  our  desire 
to  read  English  books  cannot,  from  their  high  price,  further  en- 
hanced by  impost  duties,  be  readily  gratified  from  the  English 
press,  the  republication  of  these  works  in  this  country,  not  being 
prevented  by  any  international  copyright  law,  has  become  an 
extensive  business;  and,  while  a source  of  wealth  to  various  large 
publication  houses  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  the  works  of  English 
authors  are  afforded  to  our  people  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
same  works  to  the  British  reader.  This  gives  many  English  books 
a larger  circulation  here  than  in  their  own  country;  but,  while 
thus  supplying  our  people  liberally  with  mental  nourishment,  it 
is  alleged  by  the  distinguished  reporter  to  have  the  effect  “to 
repress  home  productions,  and  retard  the  development  of  a national 
literature  of  our  own.” 

So  far  are  the  statements  respecting  the  circulation  of  English 
works  among  us  true,  that  some  have  been  first  collected  together 
from  British  periodicals,  and  published  in  a separate  form  in  this 
country,  while  several  have  passed  through  more  editions  here, 
than  in  the  place  of  their  nativity;  and  the  number  of  British 
works,  at  the  present  time  circulating  among  us,  is  greater  than  of 
native  productions. 

In  determining  whether  this  state  of  things  is  a matter  of  regret 
or  of  rejoicing,  whether  it  should  be  ehecked  by  an  international 
copyright  law,  or  permitted  to  continue,  we  must  consider  its  effects 
in  different  relations; — upon  the  immediate  condition  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  upon  native  authors,  upon  the  character  of 
our  literature,  and  upon  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  country ; and 
as  however  expedient  for  the  present  any  course  may  appear,  it 
cannot  be  permanently  beneficial  if  in  principle  it  is  essentially 
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wrong,  the  question  of  the  moral  right  of  copying  and  using  thus 
the  productions  of  foreign  authors  should  receive  attention. 

Of  the  immediate  effect  upon  the  public  of  a general  circulation 
of  foreign  works,  there  seems  scarcely  a difference  of  opinion. 
The  distinguished  reporter  already  referred  to,  doubtless  expressed 
the  general  opinion  vvhen  he  said,  that  “ this  practice  of  publication 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  public ; for  it  serves  to  diffuse  among 
the  people,  in  a cheap  and  accessible  form,  a vast  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  their  reach.  It  brings  the 
works  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  directly  to  our  doors,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  serves  to  extend  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
authors.”  It  indeed  furnishes  the  masses  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  the  greatest  facilities  for  possessing  the  profoundest  and 
most  attractive  productions  of  Europe,  which,  from  the  high  prices 
at  home,  are  excluded  from  very  many  of  their  own  practitioners. 
This  gives  the  great  body  of  our  professional  men  a decided  advan- 
tage over  those  of  Europe  ; and  if  our  physicians  were  as  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  beginning  as  their  transatlantic  brethren,  this  free 
literature  would  render  them  as  much  superior  to  European  practi- 
tioners in  scientific  knowledge,  as  they  now  are  in  practical  tact. 

The  effect  of  this  abundance  and  cheapness  of  foreign  literature 
upon  our  native  authors  is  asserted  to  be  injurious;  and  at  first 
view,  if  only  their  pecuniary  interests  be  considered,  such  would 
seem  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  doubtless  truly  alleged,  that  when  the 
native  author,  after  much  labor  and  toil,  places  his  manuscript  in 
the  hands  of  the  publisher,  he  is  told  that  the  market  is  so  fully 
occupied  with  works  upon  the  same  subject,  that,  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  enterprise  must  be  a doubtful  one ; that  if  the 
work  sells  well,  he  may  receive  a few  hundred  dollars  for  a subse- 
quent edition,  but  that  at  present  the  value  of  his  copyright  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  above  zero.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as 
encouraging,  certainly,  and  seems  to  put  a decided  tarnish  upon 
an  author’s  golden  prospects,  reducing  him  to  thoughts  of  the 
prospective  fame  of  his  literary  labors,  as  a solace  and  recompense. 
But  yet,  is  it  quite  certain  that  if  the  medical  public  had  not  been 
encouraged  to  purchase  books  and  read  them,  by  the  cheapness  of 
foreign  reprints,  that  this  native  work  would  have  received  any 
better  encouragement  ? Do  those  who  purchase  and  read  many 
English  works,  consequently  possess  themselves  of  less  American  ? 
Do  not  those  who  have  read  what  the  English  have  written,  wish 
to  read  also  what  the  Americans  have  to  offer  ? lias  not  the  free- 
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dom  of  access  to  European  literature  made  us  eminently  a reading 
people?  And  will  not  a reading  people  patronize  their  own 
authors,  if  those  authors  are  worthy  of  patronage?  Instead  of 
readers  being  diverted  from  native  works  by  the  publication  of  so 
many  foreign,  authors  have  most  to  fear  from  a state  of  ignorance 
and  indifference  in  which  people  do  not  read.  Any  common  ped- 
dler of  books  in  visiting  a house,  would  expect  to  dispose  of  his 
wares  with  more  certainty  where  he  saw  other  books,  than  where 
he  saw  none.  He  well  understands  that  to  dispose  of  one  book 
leads  to  the  subsequent  sale  of  others.  Eeflection  upon  these 
common  principles  may  diminish  the  regrets  of  authors  and  the 
friends  of  authors,  because  foreign  works  abound.  If  native  works 
possess  merit,  though  their  authors  may  be  discouraged  by  publish- 
ers, they  will  sell,  whatever  foreign  works  are  in  market.  The 
United  Stales  Dispensatory  sells  though  Christison’s  is  in  the  book 
stores;  and  Dunglison's  Physiology  is  bought,  though  Carpenter’s  is 
for  sale.  Few  would  be  less  likely  to  read  Wood  or  Beck  because 
of  having  studied  Ueadland  or  Pereira;  or  would  neglect  Gross, 
because  of  having  read  Eokitansky. 

The  effects  upon  authors  of  the  general  distribution  of  foreign 
works  of  high  merit,  in  other  respects  than  their  pecuniary  interests, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  been  said  to  “ depress  native  talent, 
native  genius,  native  aspiration  and  enterprise.”  This  can  only  be 
true  in  case,  and  in  so  far  as  the  circulation  of  the  foreign  work 
prevents  the  sale  of  the  native ; for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
writing  for  readers  of  knowledge  and  cultivation,  of  intelligence 
and  taste,  such  as  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  reading  many 
works,  and  preparing  books  for  the  market  in  view  of  the  highest 
competition,  will  stimulate  authors  to  their  strongest  efforts. 
When  not  altogether  prevented  from  writing  by  this  competition, 
they  certainly  have  inducements  to  write,  better. 

The  influence  of  reprints  upon  our  literature,  aside  from  the 
interests  of  authors,  must  be  considered  in  relation  both  to  its 
quantity  and  quality.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  production  of  an 
inferior  class  of  cornpendiums,  and  even  a better  class  of  compila- 
tions is  discouraged  by  the  presence  of  foreign  books  of  a similar 
kind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  effects  of  competition  as 
already  suggested,  the  quality  of  such  works  as  are  produced  will 
be  higher.  This  position  is  maintained  by  another  distinguished 
reporter  and  author  (Dr.  A.  Stilld),  who  advocates  an  international 
copyright  law.  In  his  most  able  and  eloquent  report  for  1850,  he 
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says ; “ It  is  evident  that  so  far  as  the  republication  here  of  foreign 
books  is  hurtful,  it  can  be  so  only  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
American  works;  it  must  just  as  certainly  improve  the  quality  of 
those  which  are  actually  published.”  But  as  already  suggested, 
this  foreign  competition  does  not  lessen  the  demand  for  original 
works  of  merit,  and  it  is  this  class  of  works  alone  which  it  is 
important  to  have  produced.  It  is  the  production  of  original 
observers,  and  thinkers,  and  writers;  the  works  which  show,  in 
their  composition,  extensive  learning,  thorough  investigation,  accu- 
rate observation  and  experiment,  correct  appreciation,  rigid  analysis 
and  deduction,  enlarged  generalizations,  systematic  arrangement, 
and  ease,  conciseness  and  clearness  of  expression,  which  add  real 
value  to  a nation’s  literature,  and  glory  to  its  name. 

But  should  it  be  admitted  that  the  pecuniary  interests  of  a few 
authors  are  injured  by  the  free  circulation  of  foreign  works,  those 
interests  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  intellectual  and  scientific  wants  of  a great  profession  and  a 
great  people,  and  should  it  even  be  admitted  that  by  the  same 
means  the  variety  and  richness  of  our  native  literature  is  diminished, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  glory  of  our  nation  chiefly  con- 
sists in  the  general  intelligence  and  welfare  of  the  people.  It  does 
not  so  much  depend  upon  the  large  accumulations  of  knowledge 
which  may  exist  with  individuals,  as  upon  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge throughout  the  masses ; not  so  much  upon  the  brilliant 
reputation  of  the  few,  as  the  intellectual  wealth  and  enjoyment  of 
the  many.  If  then  it  be  admitted  that  by  the  free  circulation  of 
foreign  works  the  great  masses  of  the  profession  and  the  commu- 
nity are  benefited,  our  regrets  need  not  be  intense,  should  some 
authors  feel  aggrieved. 

But  do  the  facts  indicate  that,  under  the  present  free  system 
of  foreign  competition,  our  medical  literature  has  been  retarded  ? 
According  to  the  course  of  argument  we  have  indulged,  such  should 
not  be  the  case.  To  sustain  the  logic  we  appeal  to  the  facts.  We 
point  to  our  almost  infant  country  and  infant  literature,  and  ask : 
Where  under  the  whole  heavens  was  ever  a country  of  twice  our 
age,  and  with  half  our  literature  ? It  is  not  claimed  that  our 
literature  is  perfect.  That  which  is  in  its  infancy  cannot  be  mature. 
The  springing  plant  cannot  be  crowned  with  flowers.  But  if  our 
literature  has  not  yet  great  expansion  of  branch  and  leaf,  it  has 
depth  of  root  and  vigor  of  stem.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid ; it 
has  prospered  exceedingly.  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  regard  it  as 
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near  perfection,  we  are  encouraged  to  expect  greater  improvement. 
Our  country  is  young,  and  our  medical  literature  is  younger  still. 
As  was  strikingly  said  on  another  subject,  “ If  this  idea  is  not  flat- 
tering to  presumption,  it  is  favorable  to  hope,  for  all  that  is  not 
behind  us  is  before  us;  it  is  better  to  have  a future  than  a past.”' 

But,  as  a final  question  to  be  considered  in  this  report:  Have 
we  a right,  in  justice  and  honor,  to  copy  and  multiply  a foreign 
book,  without  the  consent  of  the  author  ? Should  we,  from  a sense 
of  moral  right,  join  with  Great  Britain,  in  enacting  an  international 
copyright  law?  Your  Committee  are  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  this 
general  question,  and  the  feelings  its  discussion  is  apt  to  excite. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  such  a discussion  would  be  more  appro- 
priate by  the  persons,  and  in  the  place  where  there  is  power  to  act. 
But  the  precedent  of  its  discussion  in  this  body  is  established,  and 
we  are  so  frequently  taunted  with  “ pirating”  from  our  British  bre- 
thren, that  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  fact  that  such  vigorous  attempts  as  were  put  forth  a few 
years  ago,  so  utterly  failed  to  secure  an  international  copyright 
law,  is  an  indication  that  either  the  people,  through  their  represen- 
tatives, have  failed  to  see  their  obligations  to  enact  such  a law,  or 
are  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  honor.  To  spring  at 
once  to  the  latter  conclusion  is  neither  charitable,  respectful,  pa- 
triotic, nor  just.  Whatever  may  be  the  absolute  right  or  wrong  in 
the  case,  the  great  body  of  intelligent  and  conscientious  people, 
constituting  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  this  nation,  do  not 
feel  that  their  duty  requires  them  to  impose  such  a tax  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  as  the  operation  of  the  law  in  question 
would  involve.  Have  they  reasons  for  declining  to  impose  such  a 
tax?  Have  they  plausible  arguments  to  sustain  them  in  thus  re- 
fusing to  restrict  the  freedom  of  knowledge  ? They  doubtless  think 
they  have  many.  A few  of  these  reasons  will  be  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  the  right  of  property  in  an  author  to  the  work 
he  has  given  to  the  world,  is  not  as  clear  as  at  first  might  be  sup- 
posed. By  the  laws  of  no  nation  is  the  right  of  subject  or  citizen 
to  property  in  his  published  work  absolute  and  perpetual.  With 
us,  all  shadow  of  right  is  limited  to  fourteen  years;  and  no  right 
can  be  clear  and  conclusive,  in  the  nature  of  things,  independent 
of  enactments,  for  a certain  limited  time,  and  afterward  be  null  and 
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void.  The  right  to  ordinary  property  is  perpetual.  All  laws  ever 
enacted  on  the  subject,  recognize  a distinction  between  the  copy- 
right of  a book,  and  ordinary  property;  and  it  is  a matter  of  great 
doubt  whether  copyright  laws  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  right  of 
property  at  all,  or  whether  they  have  not  their  foundation  rather 
in  the  principle  of  promoting  the  public  good,  by  offering  rewards 
for  the  production  of  original  works. 

The  copyright  of  books  seems  based  upon  the  same  principle  as 
patent  rights  for  inventions.  The  one  is  granted  as  an  expedient 
to  encourage  literature;  the  other  to  encourage  improvements  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  In  the  absence  of  positive  law,  there  could  be 
no  moral  impropriety  in  copying  a piece  of  mechanism  which  was 
exposed  to  public  inspection,  or  in  copying  a book  published  and 
sent  abroad.  If  the  two  cases  are  not  absolutely  parallel,  they  are 
so  analogous  as  to  render  a distinction  difficult;  and,  if  this  Asso- 
ciation by  its  excellent  code  of  ethics — a code  approved  by  all 
honorable  members  of  the  profession  everywhere — can  justly  pro- 
hibit the  inventor  of  a surgical  instrument  from  restricting  the  use 
of  it  by  a patent,  on  what  ground  of  analogy  can  it  be  pronounced 
robbery  for  an  American  publisher  to  copy,  and  give  to  the  use  of 
the  profession,  at  the  price  of  publication,  a foreign  book?  If  the 
granting  of  a copyright  be  based  upon  the  notion  of  bestowing  a 
reward  for  the  encouragement  of  citizens  to  produce  works  of 
merit,  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  American  people  of  their 
obligation  to  extend  those  rewards  to  subjects  of  foreign  nations. 

It  is  presumed  that,  in  a business  point  of  view,  the  British  author 
prepares  his  work  for  the  people  of  his  own  nation,  and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  remuneration  he  expects  from  them.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  those  who  thus  look  upon  the  subject  should  fail  to 
see  that  any  injury,  and  consequent  injustice,  is  done  to  the  foreign 
author  in  copying  his  work,  and  thus,  without  additional  effort  on 
his  part,  allowing  him  to  be  read  by  a greater  number,  thus  ex- 
tending “his  name  and  fame.” 

There  is  at  least  some  plausibility  in  the  idea  that  each  nation  is 
expected  to  encourage  and  reward  its  own  authors,  so  far  as  pecu- 
niary encouragement  and  reward  are  required.  If  each  nation  makes 
sufficient  provision  for  its  own,  all  certainly  will  be  provided  for. 

But,  supposing  it  be  established  that  the  right  of  an  author  in 
his  published  work  is  as  clear  and  absolute,  as  perpetual  and  widely- 
extended  as  in  any  other  property  his  labor  has  produced ; is  it 
possible  so  to  balance  the  scales  of  justice,  as  that  an  exact  equiva- 
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lent  shall  be  returned  to  the  author  by  those  making  use  of  the 
work — by  those  availing  themselves  of  the  results  of  his  labor? 
Can  even  an  approximation  to  such  equivalent  be  secured?  A 
little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  quite  impracticable.  No  public 
man  receives  from  all  he  benefits  the  equivalent  of  his  labor. 

Although  in  nature,  the  general  principle  of  compensation  holds 
good,  as  applied  to  individual  instances,  it  often  entirely  fails.  For 
whatever  labor  we  perform,  we  may  in  a general  way  receive  our 
just  reward,  but  we  do  not  and  cannot  receive  from  each  individual 
an  equivalent  for  labor  bestowed,  or  favors  conferred.  In  an  im- 
portant sense,  the  human  family  is  a unit.  Labor  bestowed  upon 
humanity  is  compensated  for  by  humanity,  though  the  individual 
benefited  by  such  labor  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  a re- 
turn. In  fact,  in  a certain  sense,  each  department  of  the  universe 
is  a unit.  The  vegetable  draws  nourishment  and  support  from  the 
soil,  and  the  law  is  that  the  soil  shall  be  compensated  for  the  draft. 
Blit  the  particular  spot  of  soil  may  in  no  way  be  remunerated  b}- 
the  plant  which  drew  nourishment  from  it,  though  it  is  certain  that 
the  earth  shall,  sooner  or  later,  receive  back  the  elements  which  the 
plant  has  taken.  An  animal  crops  an  individual  plant — it  may  be, 
completely  destroys  it  forever ; but  the  vegetable  kingdom,  through 
the  mother  earth,  receives  from  the  animal  all  that  was  yielded. 

Now,  in  that  unity  of  society  into  which  every  human  being 
enters,  services  of  necessity,  and  offices  of  kindness,  are  constantly 
rendered  and  received.  The  helplessness  of  infancy,  of  age,  and 
infirmity,  demands  assistance;  and  acts  of  mutual  aid  are  ever  re- 
quired. Governments  must  be  sustained,  rights  must  be  protected, 
poverty  must  be  sheltered,  youth  must  be  educated.  Individuals 
are  required  to  contribute  labor,  or  property,  the  fruit  and  repre- 
sentative of  labor,  to  all  these  purposes.  The  individual  thus  con- 
tributing does  not  expect  personally  to  receive  a direct  pecu- 
niary return.  Of  those  of  large  possessions,  much  is  required. 
In  each  act  of  disbursing  duty,  though  a pure  gratuity  may  pos- 
sibly be  granted,  usually  either  a loan  is  made,  or  a debt  dis- 
charged to  humanity.  If  a debt  be  discharged,  it  may  not  be  to 
the  individual  with  whom  it  was  contracted.  If  a loan  be  made,  the 
lender  may  not  look  to  the  individual  recipient  for  a return — but  the 
return  will  be  received  from  society — from  the  race.  So  of  the  reci- 
pient of  humanity’s  bounty.  If  it  be  in  his  power,  he  is  expected 
in  duty  to  make  a return — not,  perhaps,  to  the  individuals  furnish- 
ing the  aid;  this,  indeed,  may  be  beyond  his  reach:  but  his  return 
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must  be  made  to  society  at  large,  or  to  those  members  of  society 
he  shall  meet  with,  who  may  be  in  need.  The  child  that  is  nursed, 
and  the  youth  that  is  educated  at  the  expense  of  others,  pays  to 
society,  to  the  world  of  humanity,  a full  compensation.  If  he  does 
his  duty  as  a man,  he  makes  in  that  manhood  a return,  with  inte- 
rest, for  all  in  his  childhood  he  received. 

On  this  plan  is  constructed  all  society.  Thus  it  is  always,  and 
everywhere ; between  individuals,  in  smaller  communities,  in  states, 
and  between  nations.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  insist  upon  the  exact 
property  rights  of  individuals  in  society.  In  the  strict  sense  indi- 
cated, they  cannot  be  maintained.  In  that  stricter  sense,  they  do 
not,  in  fact,  exist.  More  or  less  of  personal  rights  are,  in  all  socie- 
ties, yielded  for  the  public  good. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  these  general  principles,  so  fully  stated, 
the  peculiar  condition  of  our  country — its  position,  its  age,  its  re- 
lations to  other  nations — to  the  past  and  to  the  future,  produce  in 
it  certain  necessities,  and  give  it  certain  claims — necessities  which 
must  be  supplied,  and  claims  which  the  world  must  respect. 

Our  locality  has  an  influence  upon  our  character,  our  science, 
our  literature,  and  our  claims  upon  others.  We  are  upon  a new 
continent,  have  a vast  territory,  are  in  neighborhood  of  imperfect 
governments.  We  have  much  to  subdue,  to  regulate,  to  establish. 
We  have  great  internal  seas,  and  extended  rivers,  which  together 
with  our  railroads  invite  to  travel,  to  change,  to  commerce.  Our 
people  are  from  diversified  sources.  They  have  relations  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  possess  extended  knowledge  of  its  affairs. 
The  material  and  practical  are  thus  pressed  upon  us.  Our  youth 
as  a nation  has  been  sufficiently  referred  to. 

With  all  these  practical  duties  and  affairs,  we  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  perfect  many  great  scholars.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  of  thought  and  action  which  surround  us,  we  have  not  yet 
found  time  for  the  minuter  study  of  any  limited  number.  This 
country  is  not  now  the  place  for  the  development  of  the  individual 
in  limited  and  special  directions.  But  it  is  the  place  for  giving 
individuals  a wide  range  of  knowledge,  though  less  may  be  known 
min  utely  and  perfectly ; and  it  is  also  the  place  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  whole  people  ; and  as  previously  stated,  it  is 
above  all  others  the  place  for  making  the  knowledge  of  others — 
the  results  of  others’  labors  practically  useful — of  showing  the 
diversified  applications,  and  the  practical  value  of  scientific  truths. 
In  this  we  excel.  Here,  in  the  great  economy  of  improvement,  is 
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our  sphere.  This  is  our  place  in  the  great  brotherhood  of  science 
and  art.  This  is  our  position  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

We  have,  then,  in  this  economy,  a fixed  place,  and  a manifest 
destiny.  That  place  we  must  maintain,  and  that  destiny  fulfil. 
We  may  be  charged  with  appropriating  the  materials,  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  others.  We  do  and  we  must  thus  appropriate. 
Our  necessities  and  our  destiny  demand  it.  We  must  have  know- 
ledge cheaply,  freely,  unobstructedly.  The  masses  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  the  people  must  have  knowledge.  In  the  great  family 
of  enlightened  nations,  we  are  the  last  born.  Our  scientific  and 
literary  wants  are  beyond  our  own  capacity  of  supply.  In  our 
youth  we  must  be  sustained.  The  mother  that  bore  us,  our  elder 
brothers  must  help  us.  We  are  already  making  a return,  particu- 
larly in  the  department  of  practical  results.  Scarcely  a patient  in 
Europe  submits  his  flesh  to  the  surgeon’s  knife,  but  has  the  keen 
anguish  averted  by  our  own  discovered  anoesthesia.  Perpetual  in- 
cense of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ascends  to  God  and  America  for 
this  great  boon.  In  our  very  first  lispings  we  taught  the  people  of 
Europe  to  avert  the  lightning’s  stroke;  and  in  later,  but  still  youth- 
ful accents,  we  have  instructed  them  to  make  that  lightning  do 
their  bidding.  We  are  then  in  our  youth  making  some  returns  to 
the  present  Europe ; but  in  our  manhood  we  shall  make  greater 
returns  to  the  future  humanity.  In  our  growing  youth  we  may 
appropriate  more  than  we  yield.  In  our  full  maturity  we  shall 
yield  more  than  we  appropriate.  We  may  be  borrowing  of  the 
present,  but  we  are  paying  at  least  our  annual  interest;  and  the  full 
principle  and  interest,  compounded  at  that,  shall  be  returned,  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  advances  to  the  future  humanity. 

Not  only  in  science  and  literature,  but  in  every  department  of 
human  enterprise  and  improvement,  our  nation  has  its  allotted  posi- 
tion and  work.  Our  immense  country  must  be  developed  for  the 
race.  From  a higher  necessity  than  that  which  man  controls,  and 
in  the  name  of  civilization  which  must  be  advanced,  we  have  taken, 
and  must  take  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  red  man.  The  canals 
and  railroads  of  the  North  have  required,  and  still  require  the  labor 
of  the  Celt.  The  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar-fields  of  the  South,  the 
labor  of  the  African.  The  hunting  grounds  and  the  labor  are  ne- 
cessities. The  remuneration  for  them  should  be  just,  but  must  be 
such  as  is  practicable. 

Not  only  do  our  necessities  and  our  destiny  require  of  others 
these  lower  departments  of  labor,  but  they  require  the  highest  also. 
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We  must  have  the  results  of  European  thought,  and  scientific 
investigation.  We  will  make  such  immediate  returns  as  we  can, 
reserving  the  remainder  to  be  paid  to  posterity.  This  is  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature.  This  indeed  is  the  law  of  Heaven. 

The  thought  will  bear  repetition,  that  labor,  especially  the  high 
and  beneficent  labor  of  our  profession,  must  often  be  given  to  hu- 
manity without  the  possibility  of  arranging  an  exact  equivalent, 
or,  in  a pecuniary  sense,  of  an  equivalent  at  all.  It  is  doubtless 
best  that  it  should  be  so.  Cold,  exacting,  legal  justice,  if  exclusively 
followed,  would  destroy  beneficence,  converting  it  into  selfishness. 
It  is  even  malignity  which  exacts  its  pound  of  flesh.  In  the  eco- 
nomy of  Providence,  every  good  deed  shall  receive  at  length  its 
due  reward — the  reward  of  those  deeds  being  most  abundant,  in 
which  the  accompanying  motives  are  most  disinterested  and  pure. 

Without  attempting  to  decide  ex  cathedra  the  absolute  right  of  all 
the  questions  connected  with  the  demands  for  an  international  copy- 
right law,  yet  in  view  of  the  state  of  things  which  at  present  exists 
and  is  likely  to  continue,  your  Committee  have  thought  proper  to 
submit  the  foregoing  considerations,  feeling  assured  that  similar 
general  sentiments  have  an  abiding  lodgement  in  the  minds  of  our 
people,  reconciling  their  consciences  to  the  course  they  pursue. 
They  by  no  means  regard  themselves  as  acting  dishonorably  or 
wrong  in  copying  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  and  using  them  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  truth.  In  not  regarding  as 
paramount  the  very  doubtful  claims  of  these  individual  rights 
when  set  up  in  society  in  opposition  to  apparent  general  good,  they 
are  acting  upon  ideas  universally  prevalent,  and  which  have  been 
carried  to  a much  greater  extent  in  Europe  than  among  ourselves. 
What  other  sentiments  than  those  which  recognized  the  superior 
claims  of  the  necessities  of  civilization,  and  the  higher  interests  of 
the  race,  could  have  satisfied  the  enlightened  British  conscience, 
while  that  nation  has  been  extending  its  conquests  throughout  the 
world  ? In  the  policy  of  that  great  people,  personal  rights,  how- 
ever clear  and  positive,  have  ever  yielded  to  their  views  of  public 
good.  And  certainly  a nation  that  is  subverting  governments, 
subduing  empires,  and  levying  contributions  upon  the  millions  of 
India,  strangers  in  the  East,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  extending 
a superior  British  civilization  and  British  knowledge,  should  not 
complain,  if,  without  trouble  to  its  people,  what  they  consider  their 
superior  knowledge,  is  appropriated  and  improved  upon  by  their 
own  offspring  in  the  West. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  have  proeeeded  upon  the  assumption^ 
that  all  property,  both  common  and  literary,  usually  claimed  by 
individuals,  is  the  fruit  of  their  sole  and  exclusive  labors;  but  really 
the  accumulation  of  property  of  any  kind  seldom  depends  upon 
exclusive  and  unaided  individual  efforts.  Each  draws  in  a large 
degree  the  knowledge  upon  which  his  power  to  accumulate  is  based, 
from  a common  stock.  He  of  necessity  brings  to  his  aid  the  expe- 
rienee  and  the  labors  of  others.  In  literary  property  this  is  peeu- 
liarly  the  case.  Books  entirely  and  strictly  original  are  not  to  be 
found.  Most  books  are  but  separate  collections  of  certain  portions  of 
the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  and  whatever  grains  of  originality 
they  possess,  should  go  to  replenish  that  common  stock  in  which 
all  participate.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  original  are  many,  even 
of  the  better  class  of  medical  works,  that  some  of  those  transatlantic 
productions,  whose  republication  among  us  has  been  a subject  of 
complaint  and  accusation,  contain  whole  chapters  whieh  are  little 
else  than  literal  translations  of  other,  and  to  them,  foreign  works. 
Whether  it  is  less  honorable  for  a publisher  to  reproduee  a foreign 
work,  faithfully  following  the  copy  and  retaining  the  author’s  name 
on  the  title  page,  or  for  a writer  to  appropriate  without  acknowledg- 
ment, under  the  guise  of  another  language,  or  of  a rearrangement 
however  artful,  the  productions  of  others,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to 
determine ; and  certainly  the  good  taste  of  writers  indulging  such 
practices,  yet  denouncing  publishers  who  at  least  give  the  writers 
full  credit  for  all  they  produce,  cannot  be  a subject  of  high  admi- 
ration. 

In  bringing  their  labors  to  a close,  the  Committee  present  the 
following  as  a very  brief  rhume  of  some  of  the  leading  positions 
in  the  report. 

The  periodical  literature  of  the  United  States  is  regarded  as 
possessing  great  abundance,  variety,  richness,  and  general  excel- 
lence ; and  though  still  possessing  defects,  is  constantly  improving. 
Many  of  the  contributions  are  of  great  weight  and  value,  indicating 
an  enterprising  and  industrious  profession.  Serious  defects  are 
regarded  as  existing  in  the  review  department,  arising  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  the  ineome  of  the  journals  will  not  justify  pecuniary 
disbursements  for  literary  labor;  and  editors  necessarily  engaged  in 
other  pursuits  cannot  command  the  time,  if  all  possessed  the  ability 
to  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  well.  A few  well  supported  journals 
in  place  of  the  many  but  illy  sustained,  might  tend  to  correct  this 
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evil;  but  the  multiplicity  of  local  journals  is  considered  as  peculiarly 
beneficial,  by  collecting  from  a greater  variety  of  sources  a larger 
number  of  facts,  and  developing  the  powers  of  a larger  number  of 
writers.  The  interests  of  this  part  of  our  literature  demand  a more 
prompt  and  liberal  pecuniary  support. 

The  number  of  original  American  medical  works  is  increasing, 
and  their  character  is  improving,  and  in  some  respects,  particularly 
in  practical  utility,  they  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Europe ; yet  serious  imperfections  exist,  and  decided  improvements 
are  demanded.  Great  and  permanent  improvements  in  medical,  as 
in  general  literature,  must  be  gradual,  depending  more  upon  the 
advancement  of  education,  of  taste  and  intelligence,  than  upon  any 
specific  measures  which  may  be  adopted.  Still  various  particular 
measures,  such  as  the  frequent  writing  of  medical  theses  during  pro- 
fessional pupilage,  and  keeping  systematic  records  of  cases  when  in 
practice,  would  do  very  much  in  hastening  on  improvement.  But 
for  the  greatest  perfection  of  our  literature  we  must  wait  the  fuller 
development  of  our  country,  and  for  those  changes  of  time  and 
circumstances  which  shall  produce  a larger  number  of  devoted 
savans  and  scholars,  placing  them  in  situations  where  a variety  of 
absorbing  pursuits  shall  not  prevent  the  concentration  of  great 
talents  upon  a comparatively  limited  range  of  subjects. 

Eespecting  the  reprint  of  foreign  works,  it  is  held:  that  while 
the  free  circulation  of  the  best  class  of  these  works  among  us  in- 
creases the  knowledge  and  improves  the  taste  of  the  masses  of  the 
profession,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  production  of  the  higher 
order  of  original  works ; and  that  the  moral  obligation  of  our 
government  to  join  with  Great  Britain  in  the  enactment  of  an 
international  copy-right  law,  is  by  no  means  clearly  established. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  say,  that  if  as  sentinels 
placed  upon  the  walls  of  our  Medical  Zion,  they  are  asked  in  re- 
lation to  its  literature,  “What  of  the  night?”  the  response  must  be, 
“ The  morning  cometh.”  The  darkness  which  has  hung  over  that 
literature  is  breaking  away.  There  is  at  least  dawning  in  the  east, 
and  though  the  chariot  of  day  may  roll  on  but  slowly,  the  full 
effulgence  will  come  at  last. 


A.  B.  PALMER,  Chairman. 
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ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  WORKS. 


Title. 


Author. 


Physical  Exploration  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  affecting 
the  Respiratory  Organs.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard 
& Lea,  1856. 

Yellow  Fever,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological, 
Etiological,  and  Therapeutical  Relations,  &c.  Phila- 
delphia : Blanchard  & Lea,  1855. 

Letters  to  a Young  Physician  just  entering  upon  Prac- 
tice. Boston,  1855. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Pharmacy.  Philadelphia  : 
Blanchard  & Lea,  1856. 

A Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Philadelphia : 
Kay  & Brother,  1855. 

History  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott,  Grambo  & Co.,  1855. 

Elements  of  Medicine,  &c.  Philadelphia : 1856.  Blanch- 
ard & Lea. 

Army  Meteorological  Register,  &c.  &c.  Washington, 

1855. 

A Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  Philadelphia : 

1856.  Lippincott  & Co. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery.  Philadelphia  ; J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott & Co.,  1855. 

The  Medical  Profession  in  Ancient  Times.  An  Anniver- 
sary Discourse.  New  York,  1856. 

The  Cause  and  Curative  Treatment  of  Sterility,  &c. 
New  York  : Dewit  & Davenport,  1856. 

Cases  in  Midwifery,  with  remarks.  New  York,  1856. 

A Treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology.  Phila- 
delphia : J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.,  1856. 

Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical.  New  York  : 
Harper  & Brother,  1856. 

The  Practical  Anatomist,  &c.  Philadelphia : Blanchard 
& Lea,  1856. 

An  Outline  of  Medical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents. Philadelphia:  Lindsay  & Blakiston,  1855. 

Statistical  Report  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  the 
Army,  &c.  Washington,  1856. 


Opinions  on  the  Parrish  Will  Case,  New  York. 

Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Medical  Library  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  Philadelphia,  1857. 

Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth. 


Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  &c. 

j &c.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

I 

R.  La  Roche,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia. 

I 

James  .Jackson,  M.  D.,  &c. 

I &c.,  Boston. 

Edward  Parrish,  Princi- 
pal of  the  School  of 
Prac.  Phar.,  Phil.,  etc. 

Francis  Wharton  and 
Moreton  Stille,  M.  D., 
&c. 

N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  &c. 

S.  H.  Dickson,  M.  D.,  &c. 
&c..  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Thomas  Lawson,  M.  D., 
&e.,  U.  S.  Army. 

Henry  H.  Smith,  M.  D., 
&c.,  Philadelphia. 

M.  Nelaton,  M.  D.,  &c., 
reported  by  W.  F.  At- 
lee,  M.  D. 

John  Watson,  M.  D.,  &c., 
New  York. 

A.  H.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  A. 
M.,  &c. 

Tliomas  F.  Cock,  M.  D., 
&c..  New  York. 

George  B.  Wood,  M.  D., 
&c.  &c.,  Philadelphia. 

John  W.  Draper,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  &c..  New  York. 

J.  M.  AUen,  M.  D.,  &c. 

I B.  H.  Rand,  M.  D.,  &c. 

R.  H.  Coolidge,  M.  D.,  di- 
rected by  Thomas  Law- 

I son.  Surgeon  General 

I U.  S.  Army. 

: John  Watson,  M.  D.,  and 
others. 

I Emil  Fischer,  M.  D.,  See,, 

1 Philadelphia. 

Nott  and  Gliddon,  and 
other  contributors. 
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Title. 

Author. 

Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  & Lea,  1855. 

Investigations,  Chemical  and  Physiological,  relative  to 
certain  American  Vertebrata.  New  York,  1857. 

S.  H.  Dickson,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  &c..  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Joseph  Jones,  M.  D.,  &c. 

Climatology  of  the  United  States,  &c.  Philadelphia  : J. 
B.  Lippincott  & Co.,  1857. 

The  Physician’s  Visiting  List  and  Book  of  Engagements 
for  1858. 

Lorin  Blodget. 

A Collection  of  Remarkable  Cases  in  Surgery.  Phila- 
delphia; J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.,  1857. 

Paul  F.  Eve,  M.  D.,  &c. 

Human  Histology.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  & Lea, 
1857. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  Philadelphia ; 
Blanchard  & Lea,  1858. 

Introduction  to  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany,  &c. 
New  York,  1858. 

E.  R.  Peaslee,  A.  M.,  M. 
D.,  &c. 

Henry  Miller,  M.  D.,  &c., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  &c. 

Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Philadelphia  : Parry  & McMillan. 

John  Bell,  M.  D. 

Researches  in  Primary  Pathology,  and  the  Origin  and 
Laws  of  Epidemics.  2 volumes.  Philadelphia,  1858. 

M.  L.  Knapp,  M.  D. 

Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pa- 
thology. New  York. 

Researches  on  Epilepsy ; Its  Artificial  Production  in  Ani- 
mals, and  its  Etiology,  Nature,  and  Treatment  in  Man. 
Boston,  1857. 

E.  Brown-Sequard,  M.  D., 
&c. 

E.  Brown-Sequard,  M.  D., 
&c.  &c. 

ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  WORKS — PAMPHLETS. 


Title. 

Author. 

An  Essay  on  the  Intermittent  and  Bilious  Remittent 

E.  L.  Gaillard,  M.  D. 

Fevers,  &c.  Charleston,  1856. 

A Paper  on  the  Effects  of  Lead  on  the  Heart.  New  York, 
1856. 

John  Corson,  M.  D.,  &c. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Bellevue  Hospital  upon  Constitu- 
tional Syphilis.  New  York. 

A.  Clark,  M.  D.,  &c. 

Bronchial  Injections.  New  York,  1856. 

Treatment  of  Displacements  of  the  Uterus,  with  the  Ab- 
dominal Spring  Pessary. 

A Biographical  Notice  of  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  New  York, 
1856. 

Horace  Green,  M.  D.,  &c. 
J.  McF.  Gaston,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

E.  H.  Van  Deusen,  M.  D. 

On  the  Douche,  and  a New  and  Improved  Mode  of  its 
Application,  &c. 

Remarks  on  Vesico-Vaginal  Fistula,  &c.  1856. 

History  of  the  Ligature  applied  to  the  Bronchio-Cephalic 
Artery,  &c.  1856. 

Assimilation,  Consumption,  and  Scrofula.  Louisville, 
1856. 

Experiments  upon  Digestion.  Philadelphia,  1856. 

The  Sunburnt  Appearance  of  the  Skin  as  an  early  Diag- 
nostic Symptom  of  Supra-Renal  Capsule  Disease. 
New  York,  1856. 

G.  P.  Hackenbury,  M.  D., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

N.  Bozeman,  M.  D.,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Paul  F.  Eve,  M.  D.,  &c., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  Washington,  M.  D., 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

Francis  G.  Smith,  M.  D., 
&c.,  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  E.  Taylor,  M.  D., 
&c. 
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Title. 


Anther. 


Essay  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  &c. 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  1856. 

Sea-Sickness : its  Cause,  Nature,  Symptoms,  &c.  New 
York,  1856. 

A Claim  of  Priority  on  the  Discovery  of,  and  also  the 
Naming  of  the  Excito-Secretory  System  of  Nerves. 
Philadelphia : J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co. 

Report  on  the  Origin  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  Norfolk,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1855.  Richmond,  Va.,  1857. 

Remarks  upon  Fracture  of  the  Scapula. 

Surgical  Cases,  communicated  to  the  Boston  Society  for 
Medical  Improvement. 

Report  of  an  Operation  for  Removing  a Foreign  Body 
from  beneath  the  Heart.  San  Francisco,  1857. 

Biography  and  Memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Hullihen, 
of  Wheeling,  Va.  Philadelphia,  1858. 

Report  of  a Case  of  Hydrophobia.  Philadelphia,  1856. 

The  Therapeutical  Powers  and  Properties  of  Veratrum 
Viride.  Second  ed. 

On  tjie  Treatment  of  Iritis,  without  Mercury.  Boston, 
1856. 

Quarterly  Summary  of  the  Transactions  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philada.,  Jan.,  1857. 

Disease  a Unit ; or.  Medicine  a Science.  1857. 

An  Essay  on  the  Relation  of  Bilious  and  Yellow  Fever.  ■ 

Catalogue  of  the  Human  Crania  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  1857. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis,  1857. 

Researches  into  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Kidney. 

On  Dysentery  and  its  Treatment.  Philadelphia,  1857. 

Early  History  of  the  Operation  of  Ligature  of  the  Com- 
mon Carotid  Artery.  New  York,  1857. 

An  Inaugural  Thesis  on  Intra-Caps  ular  Fractures  of  the 
Cervix  Femoris.  New  York. 

Physician’s  Tabulated  Diary,  &c.  Richmond,  Va.,  1856. 

Animal  Decomposition  the  Chief  Cause  of  Cholera. 
Philadelphia. 

Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  on  Silver  Sutures  in  Surgery. 

Puerperal  Fever : Its  Causes  and  Mode  of  Propagation. 
New  York. 

Compound  Dislocation  of  the  Long  Bones.  Buffalo. 

Memoir  of  Moreton  Stille,  M.  D. 

Report  of  the  New  York  Marine  Hospital. 

Lectures  on  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia. 

Delirium  Tremens  : Its  Nature  and  Treatment. 

Evidences  of  a General  System  of  Medical  Practice  being 
taught  by  Scripture,  and  a comparison  of  this  System 
with  Rational  Medicine,  and  Exclusive  Homoeopathy. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Scurvy. 


Benjamin  Haskell,  M.  D., 
Rockport,  Mass. 

Ml.  Nelken,  M.  D.,  &c; 

H.  F.  Campbell,  M.  D., 
&c.  &c.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Committee  of  Physicians. 

L.  A.  Dugas,  M.  D.,  Ga. 

George  H.  Gay,  M.  D.,  &c. 

E.  S.  Cooper,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  B.  Gardette,  M.  D. 

W.  L.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  Phila, 

W.  C.  Norwood,  M.  D., 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

H.  IV.  Williams,  M.  D., 
&c.,  Boston. 


H.  Bachus,  M.  D.,  Selma, 
Ala. 

R.  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,&c. 
J.  Aitken  Meigs,  M.  D., 
&c.,  Philadelphia. 


C.  E.  Isaacs,  M.  D.,  &c. 
Henry  Tiedemann,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia. 

James  R.  Wood,  M.  D., 
&c. 

John  Geo.  Johnson,  M.  D., 
&c. 

A Physician  of  Virginia. 
Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D. 

J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D. 

J.  M.  Smith,  M.  D. 

F.  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

S.  L.  Hollingsworth, M.  D. 
E.  Harris,  M.  D. 

A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D. 

C.  S.  Tripler,  M.  D.,  U.  S. 
Army. 

N.  D.  Stebbins,  M.  D.,  &c. 


C.  S.  Tripler,  M.  D.,  U.  S. 
Army. 
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Title. 


Author. 


On  Bandaging,  and  other  Operations  of  Minor  Surgery. 
New  edition.  Philadelphia : Blanchard  & Lea,  1856. 

An  Analytical  Compendium  of  the  Various  Branches  of 
Medicine,  &c.  8d  edition.  Philadelphia  : Blanchard 
& Lea,  1^56. 

Human  Physiology.  Eighth  edition.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  & Lea,  1856. 

New  Remedies,  &c.  Seventh  edition.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  & Lea,  1856. 

Hints  on  the  Medical  Examination  of  Recruits,  &c.  New 
edition.  Philada.,  1856. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Urinary  Organs.  Second 
edition.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  & Lea,  1855. 

Lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  2d  edi- 
tion. New  York,  1856. 

The  History,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  the  Fevers  of 
the  United  States.  P’ourth  edition.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  & Lea,  1856. 

Obstetrics : the  Science  and  the  Art.  Third  edition. 
Philadelphia  : Blanchard  & Lea,  1856. 

General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  Sixth  edi- 
tion. Philadelphia : Blanchard  & Lea,  1857. 

Synopsis  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy.  Second  edition.  Philadelphia  : Blan- 
chard & Lea,  1855. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations.  Second 
edition.  1856.  Lindsay  & Blakiston. 

The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Yellow  Fever  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  other  Cities  in  America.  Third  edition. 
New  York,  1857. 

The  Physician’s  Pocket  Dose  and  Symptom  Book.  Se- 
cond edition.  1857.  Lindsay  & Blakiston. 

A Manual  of  Examinations  upon  Anatomy,  &c.  New 
edition.  Blanchard  & Lea,  1857. 

Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Third  edition. 
Philadelphia  : Blanchard  & Lea,  1857. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  New  edition.  Phila- 
delphia, 1857.  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co. 

The  Medical  Student’s  Vade  Mecum.  Fifth  edition. 
Phila.,  1857.  Lindsay  & Blakiston. 

Introduction  to  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany,  and 
Vegetable  Physiology.  Fifth  edition.  New  York, 
1858. 

Medical  Lexicon.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Phila. : 
Blanchard  & Lea,  1857- 

A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  Third 
edition.  Phila.,  1857.  Lindsay  & Blakiston. 

Institutes  of  Medicine.  1858.  Harper  & Bros. 

United  States  Dispensatory.  Eleventh  edition,  revised. 
1858.  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co. 


F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  &c. 

John  Neill,  M.  D.,  &c., 
and  Francis  G.  Smith, 
M.  D.,  &c.,  Phila. 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.  D., 
&c.,  Philadelphia. 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.  D., 
&c.,  Philadelphia. 

Thos.  Henderson,  M.  D., 
&c. 

S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D. 

John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.,  &c., 
New  York. 

Elisha  Bartlett,  M.  D. 


Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D., 
&c.,  Philadelphia. 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.  D., 
&c.,  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Carson,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia. 

Campbell  Morlit,  Prof,  of 
Chemistry,  &c. 

E.  H.  Barton,  A.  M.,  M. 
D.,  &c. 

Joseph  H.  Wythes,  A.  M., 
M.  D. 

J.  L.  Ludlow,  A.  M.,  M. 
D.,  &c. 

Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.  D., 
&c.,  Philadelphia. 

T.  D.  Mitchell,  A.M.,  M. 
D.,  &c. 

Geo.  Mendenhall,  M.  D., 
&c. 

Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  &c., 
Harvard  University. 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  &c.,  Phila. 

J.  F.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  &c., 
Philadelphia. 

Martyn  Paine,  M.  D.,  &c., 
New  York. 

Drs.  Geo.  B.  Wood  and 
Franklin  Bache. 
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REPUBLICATIONS  OF  RECENT  FOREIGN  WORKS. 


Title. 


Author. 


Clinical  Lectures  on  Paralysis,  &c.  &c.  Philadelphia  : 
Lindsay  & Blakiston,  1855. 

Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  -with  their  Chief  Ap- 
plications to  Psychology,  &c.  Edited,  with  additions 
by  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M.  D.,  &c.  Philadelphia  ; 
Blanchard  & Lea,  1855. 

Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  With  additions,  by 
D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.  Philadelphia : Blanchard  & 
Lea,  1856. 

On  the  Organic  Diseases  and  Functional  Disorders  of  the 
Stomach.  Philadelphia  : Blanchard  & Lea,  1856. 

Digestion  and  its  Derangements.  New  York ; S.  S.  & 
W.  Wood,  1856. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery,  4th  Amer.  from  the  3d  Lou- 
don edition.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  & Lea,  1856. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye. 
Philadelphia  : Blanchard  & Lea,  1855. 

A Practical  Handbook  of  Medical  Chemistry.  2d  Lon- 
don edition.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  & Lea,  1856. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum.  2d  edition,  London.  New 
York,  1855.  S.  S.  & W.  Wood. 

A Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine,  and  the  Colla- 
teral Sciences.  7th  edition,  London.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  & Lea,  1856. 

The  Practitioner’s  Pharmacopoeia  and  Universal  Formu- 
lary. New  York,  1856. 

On  Some  Diseases  of  Women  admitting  of  Surgical  Treat- 
ment. Philadelphia  : Blanchard  k Lea,  1856. 

Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diseases.  Phila. : Blanchard  & Lea, 
1856. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Second 
American  edition.  Phila. : Blanchard  & Lea,  1857. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  and  In- 
fants at  the  Breast.  Translated  from  the  French,  by 
P.  H.  Baird.  New  York : S.  S.  & W.  Wood. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  and  of 
the  Spermatic  Cord  and  Scrotum.  Second  American, 
from  the  second  English  edition.  Philadelphia  : Blan- 
chard & Lea,  1856. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta.  Phila. : Lindsay 
& Blakiston,  1855. 

The  Dissector’s  Manual  of  Practical  and  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy. Third  Amer.,  from  the  last  London  edition. 
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Report  of  the  Ohio  Southern  State  Asylum,  for  1856. 
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